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How Can 
We Win the 
Cold War? 


SENATOR BRIEN McMAHON, Democrat, of Connecticut: 


“Global control of atomic energy” 


NORMAN THOMAS, leader of the Socialist Party in the U. S.: 


“Set Democracy’s house in order” 











WILLIAM C. BULLITT, former U. S. Ambassador to Russia: 


“Buy jet planes instead of surplus potatoes” 





SENATOR TOM CONNALLY, Democrat, of Texas: 


“Protest vigorously” 





SENATOR H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, of New Jersey: 


“Win the confidence of the world” 





SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES, Republican, of New Hampshire: 


“Regain the ground we have lost” 





CONGRESSMAN VITO MARCANTONIO, American Labor, N. Y.: 


“Collaborate with the Soviet Union” 





HAROLD L. ICKES, former Secretary of the Interior: 


“It takes two to make a fight” 





JOHN E. PEURIFOY, Deputy Undersecretary of State: 


“Practice democracy ... keep ourselves informed” 





! G. BROMLEY OXNAM, Bishop of the Methodist Church, N. Y. Area: 


“Take religion seriously” 
bad A 








For the full statements of these 10 leaders, turn page => 








SENATOR McMAHON: 


PEACE Is our goal. 

The overriding peace problem is 
global control of atomic energy. 

The strongest barrier to peace is 
the Soviet Iron Curtain. 

The master key to peace is the 
Russian people. 

At the storm center of the cold 
war is the suicidal competition be- 
tween East and West to stock-pile 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. Until 
this dread armaments race is stopped, 
no family on earth will feel secure. 

We Americans have proposed a just 
plan and a reliable plan for controll- 
ing atomic energy. Through this plan 
we extend our hand of friendship to 
the Russian people. But they do not 


know of our sincere good will toward 
them. The Iron Curtain has so far 
prevented us from gaining the ear of 
the average Russian citizen — and 
from explaining to him how passion- 
ately we hate war and how earnestly 
we seek his co-operation toward atomic 
peace. 

Therefore I maintain that, first and 
foremost, we must penetrate the Iron 
Curtain. In this way we can persuade 
the Russian people that America is 
their friend. 

Then they will pressure the Kremlin 
to accept our offer of atomic peace, and 
the path will lie open for conciliation, 
positive security, and total world-wide 
efforts toward human ennoblement. 











MR. THOMAS: 


THE COLD war is first of all the 
result of the effort of Communism— 
a secular religion, under dictatorial 
leadership, operating in a revolution- 
ary situation—to gain world-wide 
power in order to force on the world 
its own notion of salvation. That com- 
munist dictators control the U.S.S.R., 
the satellite nations, and China is enor- 
mously important, especially in the 
military aspect of our problem. 

But the struggle is primarily ideo- 
logical. To win it, democracy must 
become more efficient in spreading the 
truth about Communist despotism. 

Even more imperatively must 
democracy set its house in order in 
the field of race relations and in an 
effective war against poverty. 

Democracy can’t win by imitating 
totalitarianism, allying itself with 
Fascism and reaction abroad, nor by 
the hysteria and denial of civil liber- 
ties inherent in Senator McCarthy’s 
performance and the Mundt-Ferguson- 
Nixon Bill. 

There is a military problem not to 


be solyed by unilateral disarmament 
or appeasement. However, in the age 
of the hydrogen bomb, we cannot 
hope for the survival of democracy— 
perhaps in the long run, not even the 
survival of mankind—if we are to re- 
sort tg war. The one common interest 
all sane men have is to transfer con- 
flict out of the realm of atomic war. 
This requires universal disarmament 
under the inspection and control of 
a strengthened United Nations. Our 
primary hope lies in official American 
appeal for conference under the U.N. 
thus to end the arms race. sod 

Coupled with this appeal must be a 
generous offer of co-operative sharing 
in world-wide war against hunger. 
Without this sort of substitute for our 
arms expenditure, there would be eco- 
nomic panic in America. 

Even an appeal for disarmament, if 
at first refused by Stalin, would enor- 
mously improve our standing with the 
peoples of the world and add to our 
security by putting Communism strictly 
on the defensive. 














MR. BULLITT: 


To WIN THE COLD wank it is essential : 

First: To keep Stalin constantly con- 
fronted by superior force, and to be 
ready to use that force whenever and 
wherever he commits direct or in- 
direct aggression. 

Stalin today is increasing his mili- 
tary strength much faster than we are 
increasing ours. The balance of force 
is swinging rapidly in his favor. If we 
are to confront him with superior 
force we must increase appropriations 
for our Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and for the armament of our allies. 

Second: To stop Stalin where he 
stands. If we permit him to go on 
adding more peoples, resources, and 
strategic areas to his war potential, he 
will finally become strong enough to 
overwhelm us. We should prevent, by 
force if necessary, any further exten- 
sion of Stalin’s Communist empire. 

Third: To take the offensive in the 


cold war. We should help the Anna- 
mites and the French throw the com- 
munists completely out of Indo-China 
—as we helped the Greeks throw them 
out of Greece. We should help the 
Albanian exiles throw the communists 
out of Albania. We should aid resist- 
ance forces in Soviet satellite countries. 

Fourth: To transform Western 
Europe from a geographical group of 
weak, competing states, which can 
neither feed nor defend themselves, 
into a strong ally. We can do this by 
bringing about European federation 
and giving it adequate arms. 

Fifth: To use our tax money for all 
these forms of defense instead of for 
handouts. If we now choose a higher 
standard of living instead of a higher 
standard of defense, we shall soon 
achieve a higher rate of dying. If our 
country is to survive, we must buy jet 
planes instead of surplus potatoes. 











SENATOR CONNALLY: 


Ir is MY view that to win the cold 
war, the United States’ foreign policy 
must be firm and clear. American 
rights must be respected and enforced. 
We do not desire to encroach upon 
the rights of any government or peo- 
ple and, on the other hand, we don’t 
want any other government or people 
to encroach upon ours. 

We should protest vigorously against 
Russian plans of infiltration into other 
nations and the bringing to bear of 
pressure on them, not only with regard 
to their international affairs, but in 
their domestic treatment of their citi- 
zens. As is well-known, the influence 
of Russia upon the satellite states is 
resulting in their persecution of Amer- 
ican citizens and their demands for 
diminished representation of the 
United States in the diplomatic fields. 
We must let the world know that we 


are not pursuing a selfish or narrow 
policy, but that we want to live at 


ce. 

The keeping of the peace is largely 
dependent upon the speedy conclusion 
of treaties of peace in the case of 
Austria and in the case of Japan. We 
cannot go on indefinitely in a technical 
state of war. It is highly important 
that Japan, which is so vital in the 
affairs of the Far East, should have an 
opportunity to rebuild its government 
on democratic principles. 

Austria, occupying a strategic posi- 
tion in Europe, should have its affairs 
clearly set forth. 

It is of the highest importance that 
a peace treaty for Germany should be 
concluded. If it can unify under a 
democratic system of government, it 
may become a powerful influence in 
the economic life of Europe. 














SENATOR SMITH: 


To WIN THE COLD war and keep the 
peace we must win the minds and con- 
fidence of men and women through- 
out the world. This calls for united 
American leadership and presents a 
challenge to people of good will every- 
where. To be effective it must be made 
an active crusade. 

There are three things we must do 
if we are to move toward this goal. 

First, because of the world situation, 
we must be adequately armed for 
military security. The Atlantic Pact 
and its implementation—the Military 
Aid Program—are logical steps in this 
direction. 


Second, because economic distress is 
an ally of Communism, we must aid 
the economic recovery and develop- 
ment of other parts of the world. The 
Marshall Plan and the President’s so- 
called Point IV Program are steps in 
this direction. 

Third, and most important, by care- 
fully planned publicity and personal 
contacts with the peoples of the world 
we must sell our Western spiritual 
tradition as the true road to peace. The 
Voice of America and Educational Ex- 
change programs shodld be spearheads 
in this crusade, in which people of 
good will in every country can join. 











SENATOR BRIDGES: 


To WIN THE COLD war the United 
States must have a firm, consistent, 
vigorous foreign policy, predicated on 
high moral principles and thoroughly 
understood by the American people. 
The strategy by which we win a cold 
war is the same as that by which we 
win a shooting war. 

In a shooting war we bring our mili- 
tary and productive might into. play. 
The unity of the American people is 
assured because our common enemy 
is easily identified. 

In a cold war we bring our diplo- 
matic and productive strength into 
play. The unity of the American peo- 
ple is not evident because our objec- 
tives are not clear. Our first objective 
must be to maintain our strength— 
morally, economically, and militarily. 

Our people stand confused. Their 
government takes a firm stand against 
Russian imperialism in Europe and 
takes diplomatic and economic steps 
to halt the tide. The same government 
equivocates with Russian imperialism 
in the Far East, tabs the agents of 
Russian Communism “agragrian re- 
formers,” and permits an ally of 27 


years to collapse in the face of the 
Red onslaught. 

How can our own people understand 
such a double standard? How can 
the people all over the world—strug- 
gling for peace—support the United 
States when we proceed in opposite 
directions at the same time? 

It isn’t hard to understand why we 
have been losing the cold war in the 
last five years. The problem is to re- 
gain the ground we have lost. 

Our foreign policy must be such 
that people the world over know that 
we say what we mean and mean what 
we say. The world must once again 
have faith not only in the good in- 
tentions of the United States, but also 
in our ability to carry Out our inten- 
tions. Soviet Communism is our enemy. 
The necessity for defeating this enemy 
on all fronts—in the United States, in 
Europe, in Asia—should be made ap- 
parent to all our people. 

The American people have never 
lost a war. They will not lose this 
cold war if they properly align their 
sights and bring their moral and pro- 
ductive strength to bear on all fronts. 














CONGRESSMAN MARCANTONIO: 


THE COLD war is not the way to 
the achievement of a permanent and 
democratic peace. The foreign policy 
which commenced with the Truman 
Doctrine in Greece, followed by the 
Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact, 
as well as aid to Chiang Kai-shek, has 
definitely failed. It has resulted in 
splitting the world. It has bypassed 
the United Nations and thereby weak- 
ened it. It has alienated the people 
of Asia, and it is daily being rejected 
in Western Europe by more and more 
people. 

This whole policy has been based 
on the proposition of the secrecy of 
the atomic bomb. This foundation 
collapsed with the announcement that 
the bomb is no longer a secret. The 
extensively destructive character of the 
hydrogen bomb has definitely de- 


stroyed the Atlantic Pact. People who 
know that they must feel the effects 


of our bombs naturally refuse to be 
our allies. 


There can be no security for the 
American people in an armaments 
race, hydrogen-bomb race, or atomic- 
bomb race. The possibility of these 
bombs being dropped on us as well 
as on the Soviet Union reveals the 
futility of a foreign policy based on a 
false defense. 

As against all this there is an alter- 
native. Since we could collaborate 
with the Soviet Union to win the 
most difficult war in the history of the 
world, certainly we can collaborate 
to win the peace for all people every- 
where in the world. The alternative 
is an immediate meeting between the 
leaders of our nation and those of the 
Soviet Union, to resolve existing differ- 
ences without the sacrifice of a single 
American interest or American princi- 
ple; to scrap all unilateral actions; to 
strengthen the United Nations and 
utilize it for the purpose of aid, re- 
habilitation, and assistance to the 
needy nations. 











MR. ICKES: 

Just As IT TAKES two to make a 
fight, so it takes two to make peace, 
The American attitude toward peace 
has been altogether too negative. 
Something more is required than 
merely to point out defensively that 
we are in status quo. 

I believe that President Truman 
should publicly take himself out of 
the 1950 campaign and, instead, go to 
the country preaching a crusade for 
peace. Then, with an aroused and 
enthusiastic public opinion back of 
him, he should welcome opportunities 
to go to Western Europe and speak in 
such centers as London, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin, The Hague or Brussels, and 
Stockholm or Copenhagen. The result 
would be to build morale everywhere , 


Iron Curtain the fact that the Ameri- 
can people are so intent upon peace 
that their President has devoted him- 
self to a crusade for it. 

In spite of the campaign, we should 
begin earnestly to advocate universal 
disarmament, and we should pledge 
ourselves to discontinue the armaments 
race in which we are engaged with 
Russia as soon as other countries desist 
from their war preparations. 

We should also adopt the suggestion 
of Senator McMahon of Connecticut 
and pledge ourselves to devote what- 
ever sums we can save in our mad 
race for armaments supremacy to 
investments for peace and prosperity 
in all parts of the world up to fifty 
billion dollars, to be expended at the 


and to impress upon those behind the ¢ rate of five billion dollars a year. 














MR. PEURIFOY: 


WIN THE COLD WAR as we won the 
hot war—that, simply, is our objec- 
tive. We must now realize with a 
deep-down, basic faith that the only 
way the communists can win is 
through our own uncertainty and lack 
of understanding. Are we whole- 
heartedly backing our civilian leaders 
in the cold war as we backed our 
military leaders before? If not, we 
should. Communism thrives on igno- 
rance and weakness. Communists are 
past masters at exploiting ignorance, 
weakness, and fear. One of their 
major objectives is to sap the will 
power of the American people. Show 
them our total unified strength by 
refusing to be misled or intimidated. 

We in the United States must do 
two things to win the cold war. First, 
we must practice democracy—it is not 
enough merely to live in a democracy. 


Show the peoples throughout the 
world our way of life. On what we 
do and how we do it, America must 
be the showcase of democracy. None 
of us is arrogant enough to claim that 
our way of life is perfect. We think 
we have the. best system in existence, 
but unfortunately it is not our success 
—our good fortune—but our weak- 
nesses that the rest of the world notices 
first. 

Second, we must keep ourselves in- 
formed about foreign affairs, for in 
our democracy no policy can hope to 
succeed without intelligent, informed 
public action. Our government derives 
its strength from its citizens. We have 
100 million adult minds, free at all 
times to inquire into and add to the 
sum of our knowledge and security. 
With that backing, there is no stronger 
nation in the world. 











BISHOP OXNAM: 

1. Distincuisn between Russia as 
an expanding imperialism and Russia 
as an infiltrating ideology. 

2. Maintain sufficient strength to con- 
vince Russia that further imperialist 
expansion will jeopardize the peace. 
3. Recognize that a dynamic ideology 
cannot be demolished by bombs; that 
it must be met by a dynamic ideology 
that can, within the conditions of free- 
dom, establish justice and express 
brotherhood. 

4. Develop President Truman’s Point 
Four, without attempting to coerce 
smaller nations and undeveloped areas, 
and without imposing our economic 
views upon other peoples. 

5. Strengthen the United Nations by 
seeking U. N. action wherever possible. 
6. Take immediate steps to imple- 
ment Senator Brien McMahon’s cre- 
ative proposal, thus taking the initia- 
tive out of Russian hands. 


7. Request press and radio to co- 
operate in creating understanding. 
Refuse to use totalitarian practices 
to eliminate the totalitarian threat. 
Demonstrate our faith in the processes 
of democracy. End the practice of 
character assassination by zealots who 
play into communist hands by casting 
suspicion on devoted and loyal citizens. 
8. Build a society so just as to be 
impregnable. 

9. Arrange for the interchange of 
delegations of clergymen, teachers, 
war mothers, musicians, artists, busi- 
nessmen between Russia and _ the 
United States. Crash the gates. We 
have nothing to fear, everything to 
gain. If Russia refuses the rest of the 
world will know who fears the light. 
10. Take religion seriously. Under- 
stand the significance of faith in One 
God, the teachings of Jesus, and the 
unifying power that lies in love. 
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(sood-by, Ulcers! 


OS 


BY J. D. RATCLIFF 


Here is the first news of an amazing new medical 
discovery: a pill that for millions will call a halt 
to mushy diets, pain, discomfort, and even death 


@ ror THE several million people 
who have active ulcers, and for 
those who will have them in the 
future, a new pill is medical news 
of top-rank importance. 

For scores of patients it has 
eased ulcer pains in a matter of 
minutes and brought about com- 
plete healing in a few weeks. In 
general, the pill has produced re- 
sults far more dramatic than those 
achieved by the most intricate 
surgery. 

“Banthine” is the drug’s name. 
It gets results by reducing the 
stomach’s excess secretion of hydro- 
chloric acid—which corrodes the 
stomach lining, causing the ulcer 
in the first place. Further, the 
drug quiets too-vigorous contrac- 
tions of the stomach, making it 
retain food longer. This also pro- 
motes ulcer healing. 

As an adult American you have 
about one chance in seven of de- 
veloping a stomach ulcer. The ex- 
perience is distinctly unpleasant. 


Ulcers can wreck careers, make 
whining invalids of robust men. 
If neglected long enough, they 
may eat their way through nerves 
to cause severe pain or through 
blood vessels to cause hemorrhage. 
In severe cases they penetrate the 
stomach wall, permitting that or- 
gan’s contents to enter the abdom- 
inal cavity. Peritonitis and death 
may follow—unless a skilled sur- 
geon is at harid. 

What is the so-called “stomach 
ulcer”? (Actually, 80 per cent of 
ulcers occur in the duodenum— 
the 12-inch, tubelike channel that 
links the stomach with the small 
intestine.) The stomach is a re- 
markable organ, which normally 
gives a lifetime of faithful service 
without causing difficulty. It acts 
as a storage bin for large meals, 
and plays a part in the digestive 
process by liquefying foods. Its 35 
million ds secrete two to three 
pints of gastric juice a day; its 
primary job is to digest proteins. 
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And here a_ remarkable fact 
emerges. The stomach digests all 
proteins, including the stomachs of 
other animals, which we eat in the 
form of tripe. Why, then, doesn’t 
the stomach digest itself? It is, 
after all, protein. Here we are at 
the heart of the ulcer matter. For 
an ulcer is simply a spot where the 
stomach has started to digest itself. 

Many physicians theorize that 
the stomach protects itself with 
mucus secreted by its own glands. 
Under various stresses, particularly 
under emotional stress, the acid 
content of the stomach’s gastric 
juice may be enormously increased, 
and abnormal acidity overwhelms 
the protective mucus. Hydrochloric 
acid attacks an unprotected spot. 
Then an ulcer develops. 

Ulcers, four times as'‘common in 
men as in women, seem to run in 
families. They occur at all ages. 
There are cases on record where 
ulcers have killed month-old babies. 
But they strike chiefly in the mid 
years of life. They are rare among 
primitive people, Orientals, and 
mental defectives. For reasons un- 
known, they disappear during 
pregnancy. ' 

Ulcers accompany high-pressure 
modern life. They have been 
called the “wound stripes of civili- 
zation.” In the United States, 
ulcer deaths have doubled since 
1900. Offhand, one would expect 
the red-faced, quick-to-anger type 
of desk-pounding business execu- 
tive to be the favorite prey of this 
disease. It isn’t so. Heart disease 
gets him. The ulcer victim is apt 
to be the lean, quiet worrier—out- 
wardly calm but inwardly in a 
turmoil. Physicians well know 


the “type.” 
12 
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Not long ago a young man went 
to a doctor, thinking he had an 
ulcer. 

“How old are you and how 
much money do you make?” the 
physician asked. 

The patient said he was 26 and 
made approximately $5,000 a year. 

“You haven’t an ulcer,” the doc- 


tor said. “You aren’t old enough, 
and you don’t make enough 
money.” 


A check-up proved that the snap 
diagnosis was correct. 

Ulcer “cures” have come along 
with clocklike regularity in recent 
years. There are well over a hun- 
dred in medical literature, includ- 
ing treatment with vitamins, hor- 
mones, drugs, amino acids, acid- 
combatting synthetic resins. The 
faithful stand-by, however, is care- 
ful management of diet, which 
takes care of 80 per cent of ulcer 
problems. Ulcer victims are asked 
to avoid harsh foods and to take 
frequent feedings of alkalinizing 
foods, such as milk and cream. In 
one famed treatment the patient 
swallows a small rubber tube, and 
milk is dripped into his stomach 
day and night for a period of 
weeks or months. Or the tube 
may be used only at night, while 
the patient may be required, dur- 
ing the day, to eat half-a-dozen 
small meals. 

When dietary treatments fail 
and X-rays show the ulcer to be 
approaching the danger point, 
surgery is generally employed. 
There are a number of indications 
for ulcer surgery. The ulcer may 
grow through major blood vessels 
to cause severe hemorrhage; or 
perforation may threaten. Finally, 
there is always the chance that a 


GOOD-BY, ULCERS! 


constantly irritated ulcer area may 
eventually become cancerous. 

There are several types of ulcer 
operations. The oldest is the gas- 
troenterostomy, in which ‘an ulcer 
area in the duodenum is detoured 
by making a new opening from 
stomach to intestine. Next came 
the operation in which the ulcer 
area is cut away, perhaps reducing 
the size of the stomach by one- 
half. Various complications fol- 
lowed an estimated 50 per cent of 
operations of this type, the most 
serious being the formation of an- 
other ulcer. 

An entirely different surgical ap- 
proach to ulcers came along in 
1943 and, incidentally, opened the 
way for the pill, “Banthine.” The 
new operation was devised by Dr. 
Lester R. Dragstedt, brilliant Chi- 
cago surgeon. 

Dragstedt reasoned that the 
vagus nerve stimulates stomach 
glands to produce corrosive acid. 
This nerve originates in the brain 
and extends down through the 
neck to heart, stomach, and other 
organs, automatically regulating 
their functions. In animal experi- 
ments, vagus nerves, electrically 
stimulated, produced relatively 
enormous quantities of gastric 
juice. 

Wasn’t it possible, Dragstedt 
asked, that something of the sort 
might happen in human beings? 
Under stress of worry, fatigue, or 
strong emotional pressures, mightn’t 
the vagus become too active? And 
mightn’t this, in turn, cause too 
much secretion of acids in the 
stomach, leading to ulcers? 

If this were so, the solution was 
to go into the body, via a chest 
or abdominal incision, and cut 


the vagus filaments leading to the 
stomach. Dragstedt has done this 
in upwards of 500 patients, and 
other surgeons have performed ad- 
ditional thousands of “vagotomies.” 
In the vast majority of these cases 
ulcers have healed promptly, as 
the stomach became less acid and 
went through fewer churning 
movements. Yet there were enough 
undesirable secondary reactions to 
cause many surgeons to abandon 
the operation. Some patients were 
plagued with persistent pain, de- 
spite the fact that ulcers had 
healed. Others suffered nausea, 


vomiting, and a troubling diarrhea. 

In the end, it may turn out that 
the operation’s chief value was 
that it opened the way to another re- 
search achievement. For some time 
it has been known that ability of 
the vagus nerve to transmit “mes- 


sages” is largely dependent on a 
substance called acetyl-choline, 
which is present in the nerve fibers. 
Therefore, if a chemical could be 
found which would neutralize 
acetyl-choline, one would, in ef- 
fect, be able chemically to “cut” 
this nerve. In short, a pill could 
accomplish what Dragstedt’s major 
surgery was accomplishing. 
Research men at G. D. Searle 
& Company, Chicago pharmaceuti- 
cal house, set out to find a drug 
which would have a target effect 
on a single nerve, the vagus. It had 
to be a drug which could be taken 
in pill form, not by injection; and 
one which would not damage 
blood, kidneys, or any other organ.. 
Scores of chemicals were tested 
as an acetyl-choline neutralizer. 
Researchers administered various 
drugs to dogs and fluoroscoped 


their stomachs to see if contrac- 
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tions were lessened ; samplings were 
taken from animal stomachs to see 
if the drug on trial lessened acid 
production. After months of pains- 
taking labor, the researchers came 
up with a drug which met spec- 
ifications. It bore the laboratory 
designation of SC-1730 and was 
later christened “Banthine.” 
Would it do the same job in 
humans that it did in dogs? To 
answer this, the drug was sent to 
Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, at Durham, North Carolina. 
Forty-year-old Dr. Keith S. Grim- 
son, professor of surgery, got the 
job of running Banthine through 
its clinical paces. He had per- 


formed scores of ulcer operations; 
he knew every phase of the ulcer 
problem. 

Grimson got medical-student vol- 
unteers to swallow balloons, which 
were then inflated through a rub- 


ber tube dangling from the mouths 
of the students. Next, the dangling 
tubes were fastened to machines 
which measured pressure of stomach 
contractions. Readings were taken 
before and after administering the 
drug. 

Banthine passed this hurdle. 
Small doses lessened contractions 
and large doses stopped them, in- 
dicating that the drug was working 
on the vagus. 

Students were then asked to 
swallow rubber tubes through 
which gastric-juice samplings could 
be taken. Again, evidence re- 
vealed Banthine as a spectacular 
research achievement. In some 
cases it cut gastric secretions to 
one-third normal! 

Blood and urine tests showed no 
harm to other organs. The major 
untoward effects were a slight dry- 
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ing of the mouth and a slight dila- 
tion of pupils, which made it dif- 
ficult to read fine print. There 
was an insignificant fall in blood 
pressure. 

After these preliminary tests, 
Grimson and his colleagues, Doc- 
tors Frank Longino and C. Keith 
Lyons, started treating ulcer pa- 
tients. Banthine gave immediate 
ahd dramatic results. 

In the first 26 patients to whom 
the drug was given there was a 
uniform reaction. The boring, 
burning pain, characteristic of 
ulcers, vanished, sometimes in a 
matter of minutes. As long as 
patients continued to take the drug, 
they had no more discomfort. 
Periodically, they were checked by 
X-ray to see how healing pro- 
gressed. Even in patients with 
ulcers that were oozing blood, heal- 
ing was prompt, usually a matter 
of a few weeks. 

In eight months, Grimson’s 
group used the drug on 65 patients. 
Results, recently reported in Gas- 
troenterology, were excellent—in 
all but three cases. When, after 
two, five, and six weeks on the 
drug, these three patients still com- 
plained of pain, it was decided to 
operate. In all three, the junction 
point between stomach and duo- 
denum was clogged with scar 
tissue which prevented efficient 
emptying of the stomach. But in 
each case the ulcer which had 
caused the original trouble had 
healed. 

The new treatment is a tre- 
mendous improvement over past 
methods of treating ulcers. It is 
the essence of simplicity. The aver- 
age patient takes two pills every 
six hours at first. These keep 








GOOD-BY, ULCERS! 


secretion of stomach acids at low 
levels. As soon as X-rays reveal 
that healing is well under way, 
the dose is cut to a single pill at 
six-hour intervals. 

The new treatment has a num- 
ber of outstanding advantages. 
Most patients are permitted to go 
home after a short period of ob- 
servation in the hospital—usually 
three days, during which drug 
dosage is adjusted. Enough is 
given to slow down production of 
digestive juices to a point where 
they will not irritate the ulcer and 
prevent healing. Of course, gas- 
tric juice must not be cut off en- 
tirely, lest the stomach be unable 


ROMANTIC ANTICS 


to play its necessary part in digesting 
food. 

Once proper dosage is de- 
termined, the patient continues to 
take Banthine regularly until com- 
plete ulcer healing has taken place. 
People who. are unable or unwill- 
ing to follow rigorous ulcer diets 
seem quite willing to take pills at 
stated intervals. 

Properly enough, Grimson is 
cautious about heartening results 
so far recorded: “Several more 
years of observation,” he notes, 
“will permit final evaluation of 
Banthine.” But results to date 
leave little doubt what the final 
verdict will be. ae 





@ TWO GIRLS WERE sitting behind me on the bus. I heard one say to the 


other: 


“Do you allow a man to kiss you when you are out driving with him?” 
“Never,” answered the other. “Any man who can drive safely while 


kissing me isn’t giving the kiss the attention it deserves!” —ioise Shalk 


@ AS THE TRAIN rolled eastward, a young matron, enjoying the attentions 
of her dinner partner, a handsome Westerner, asked, “But how old do 
you think I am?” 
“Shucks,” I heard him reply, “I don’t rightly know, ma’am. But if I 
saw you on the street, I’d whistle first and estimate afterwards!” 
—Sibley H. Spooner 


@ THE MAN HANDED over his baggage to the porter and inquired, “Do I 

have time to say goodby to my wife?” 
“I don’t know, sir,” the porter replied. “How long you been married?” 
—Edith R. Lawrence 


w “I KNow he’s rich,” a young lady was overheard explaining, “but isn’t 
he too old to be considered eligible?” 
“My dear,” snapped her mother, “he’s too eligible to be considered old!” 


—Therese Varman 


@ “WHAT KIND OF LUCK did you have in court?” Elsie asked her friend, 
Edna. 

“The worst,” Edna told her. “The jury awarded me a thousand dollars 
from that fellow who kissed me, but he didn’t have the money—and now 
everyone else is afraid to kiss me!” —Phyllis Brown 
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MAN'S DAY VS. 


® THE Lapy and the gentleman in the picture 
above are boiling, ripping mad at each other. 
Perhaps they have good reason to be, despite 
the fact that they are happily married. They 
each claim to have spent a gruelling day. 
One at the office. The other at home. And 
each has sat down at dinner to recount his 
woes. Do you think wife believes husband? Or 
husband believes wife? Not by a long shot. 
Neither sex, as every spouse knows, believes 
that the other has anything to do all day—any 
day. To prove it, PacEANT assigned photog- 





WOMAN'S DAY 


rapher Hans Knopf to visualize the individual 
points of view in this great battle of the sexes. 
In the cartoons by Sid Gordin and in the photo- 
graphs on the following pages, we present: (a) 
a man’s view of his wife’s day; and (b) a 
woman’s view of her husband’s day. The peo- 
ple in the pictures are a serious-minded West- 
port, Conn., couple. Mr. X is a successful 
attorney whose friendship for the photographer 
and whose interest in photography prompted 
him to go along with Paceant’s little joke. 
Neither of them acts like this all day. Do you? 


Pictures for Paceant by Hans Knopf 



































CONTINUED 
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9:05— 


Husband: “You've had a 
tough day—sure. Soon as 
I’m gone you flick the radio 
on, flick the duster around, 
gab on the phone till time 
for the kid’s lunch. Tough” 
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Wife: “And you—you read 
your paper on the train, 
read your paper in the 
office, moon out the window 
till lunch—call that 

work? Yak-yak all day long”’ 


2—“Lunch means clients” 
CONTINUED 
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Husband: “So in the afternoon you 
really buckle down. Yeah. Leave 
the list at the grocer’s, gab over 

a soda, gab in the beauty parlor, 

and race back to throw together 
some hash. No wonder you’re tired” 


a 


Si 


2:00—“I must shop” 


3:45—“I might like to dine out some time” 


‘ 













2:30—‘I’m only human” 








~ 


3:30—“I’m no drone” 
RIFF 


TS 


4:30-5:11-—“Golly! Can’t a man let up?” ly 


Wiie: “All right. So you swap gags 
on the phone, relax for a shine, kill 
an hour over a drink—and relax a 
bit on the train. Is that what they 


pay you for? Uh—dear—can you do 
the dishes tonight—I’m just dead” ®® 





Husband: “So in the afternoon you 
really buckle down. Yeah. Leave 
the list at the grocer’s, gab over 

a soda, gab in the beauty parlor, 

and race back to throw together 
some hash. No wonder you’re tired” 


5:45—“I might like to dine out some time” 
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4:30-5:11——“Golly! Can’t a man let up?” ly 


Wife: “All right. So you swap gags 
on the phone, relax for a shine, kill 
an hour over a drink—and relax a 
bit on the train. Is that what they 


pay you for? Uh—dear-——can you do 
the dishes tonight—I’m just dead” ®®& 
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2:30—‘I’m only human” 





3:30—“I’m no drone” 




















BY WALTER WALKER 


“We are often wiser and more intelligent in our 
dreams than when we are awake”—Dr. Erich Fromm 


® our DREAMS Offer us a powerful 
aid toward solving our deepest 
problems and making the most of 


our lives. 

Yet most of us never use this 
great gift. We say that we don’t 
have dreams—or that our dreams 
are silly—or that dream analysis is 
fakery. And so we ignore this pow- 
erful source of self-understanding. 

If you want to understand your 
own dreams, you must learn to 
translate the strange dream sym- 
bols into workaday language. 
Such translation is never exact or 
complete. Usually, we think in 
words; but we dream in moving, 
talking pictures. These shifting 
pictures, movements, colors, sounds, 
words, moods, feelings are too com- 
plex and plentiful to be squeezed 
into ordinary words. Yet, with 
practice, you can learn to catch the 
drift of the meaning of your dream, 
even though you may not be able 
to state it explicitly. Sometimes a 
dream is fairly clear: 


For instance, an ambitious young 
businessman dreamed that he was 
running a foot-race. His pants were 
too tight. Just as he sprinted ahead 
of the other contestants, the seat 
of his pants ripped open. The spec- 
tators laughed. 

On waking, he felt quite uncom- 
fortable. A saying his mother used 
to repeat popped into his mind: 
“You're getting too big for your 
britches.” With a burst of insight 
and honesty, he admitted to him- 
self: “Yes, I’m getting too big for 
my britches. I’m trying too hard 
to out-do the other fellow. I’m too 
anxious to get ahead at any cost. 
I'd better slow myself down.” 

This interpretation of his dream 
may be neither deep nor thorough. 
But it shows how a dream can give 
an honest hint on some personality 
problem. 

Before you can really understand 
your own dreams, four qualifica- 
tions are necessary : 

First, you must really want to 
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understand them. And this desire 
can be honest only if you are will- 
ing to see yourself as you truly are, 
not as you wish you were. 

Second, you must have the cour- 
age, honesty and energy to tackle 
the hard and sometimes unpleasant 
job of analyzing them. 

Third, you need a grasp of basic 
human psycholagy. Certain books 
can aid you here—the most useful 
is probably Self-Analysis by Dr. 
Karen Horney. 

Fourth, you need to acquire some 
knowledge of the methods of inter- 
preting dream symbols. On_ this 
point modern psychoanalysis can 
help. 

Although there are various theo- 
ries* of dream interpretation, many 
psychoanalysts would agree to these 
basic points: 

1. Our dreams reveal our inner- 
most natures. They show us our 
secret selves, our hidden attitudes, 
wishes, impulses. 

2. In our dreams we attempt to 
solve our most urgent problems. And 
this struggle goes on even when our 
waking minds don’t even know 
that the problems exist. 

3. Our dreams are difficult to 
understand, because we often don’t 
want to face the truths which 
they expose—and also because our 
everyday intelligence cannot easily 
grasp the complex artistic symbol- 
ism of our dreams. 

4. But we can understand our 
dreams—if we have the will, the 
patience, the intelligence and the 
courage to do so. 

Dr. Karen Horney, from her in- 


“Dreams are attempts at wish-fulfill- 


*Preud: 
5 


Adler: ‘“*The dream tries to ame problems which 
cannot be solved in waking | 
Horney: 


“Dreams are - to solve inner 
conflicts.” 
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tensive experience as a psychoana- . 
lyst, offers two useful guides for 
dream interpretation: 

“One is that dreams do not give 
a photographic, static picture of 
feelings or opinions but are pri- 
marily an expression of tendencies. 
It is true that a dream may reveal 
to us more clearly than our waking 
life what our true feelings are: 
love, hatred, suspicion or sadness 
otherwise repressed may be felt in 
dreams without constraint. 
Dreams give voice to our strivings, 
our needs, and often represent at- 
tempts at solution of conflicts that 
are bothering us. 

“The second principle to be 
mentioned here is that a dream is 
not understood until we can con- 
nect it with the actual provocation 
that stimulated it. (It hardly 
would be enough, for instance, if 
the ambitious young, businessman 
mentioned earlier simply saw his 
dream as a vague warning against 
over-competitiveness. To reap full 
benefit, he would need to figure out 
what specific situation brought the 
dream on. Further, he would need 
to take the dream-warning to heart 
and try to do something about it in 
his everyday life. Without this con- 
nection with actual life, dream 
analysis would be only an ineffec- 
tual intellectual game. ) 


ANXIETY occuRs in dreams when 
the problem faced is too hot to 
handle. The dream may point to 
some truth which undermines the 
dreamer’s shaky pretenses: the 
dream may point to some solution 
which the dreamer hasn’t the cour- 
age to try in real life; the dream 
may expose “shocking” wishes, feel- 
ings, impulses. Such “nightmares” 





YOU CAN INTERPRET YOUR DREAMS 


are interpreted in the same way as 
ordinary dreams: 

A married woman dreamed that 
she and her husband were both sit- 
ting in the back seat of a speeding 
automobile. Nobody was in the 
front seat. She was terrified as the 
car roared wildly down the road. 
Then it smashed through a fence 
and bogged down in a swamp. Her 
husband struggled out. She called 
to him for help. He said, “You'll 
have to walk on your own feet.” 

She awoke in a panic. 

Later, as she mulled over the 
dream, these thoughts came to her: 
“T was in the back seat . . . nobody 
was driving . . . the car was out of 
control .. . I can’t drive very well 
... Sam [her husband] is too reck- 
less. . .. He should have carried me 
instead of yelling at me to walk on 
my own feet... .” 

As this last thought occurred, 
something clicked. She grew agi- 
tated, but forced herself to examine 
her finding. “Yes,” she finally ad- 
mitted to herself, “I expect Sam to 
carry me. And though I don’t trust 
his driving, I expect him to drive.” 

Thus she began to get some in- 
sight into a real problem: her in- 
ability to assume responsibility for 
herself, her expectation that her 
husband would steer her and carry 
her through life. And, to add to 
the conflict, she saw that she lacked 
confidence in his ability to do so. 

You'll notice that this woman 
didn’t analyze her dream by direct 
reasoning. Rather, she let her mind 
wander over the incidents. Then 
an idea “clicked.” This method of 
working on a dream is called “free 
association.” Out of the parade of 
queer and sometimes unpleasant 
ideas that march through your 


mind as you consider some aspect 
of a dream, a certain item may sud- 
denly ring a bell. Then it is up to 
you to discover what this particular 
“association” tells you about, the 
meaning of your dream. 

The woman’s nightmare illus- 
trates one point about dreams 
which many of us overlook. In her 
dream she was quite angry at her 
husband for telling her to “walk 
on her own feet.” Yet she dreamed 
the dream—not her husband. 
Dreams are like very private the- 
atres: we write the play, we direct 
the action, we play all the parts and 
we are the audience. Thus it was 
the woman herself who fashioned 
the action of her husband in the 
dream. And this action tells her 
very little about her husband as he 
actually is, but rather shows her 
her own attitude toward him. We 
always dream about ourselves. 


Let’s LooK at a more difficult 
case of dream interpretation: 

A young woman, engaged to be 
married, dreamed she was travel- 
ing in a Pullman berth. She had 
on no nightgown. She slipped from 
her berth, went across the aisle and 
climbed into bed beside a strange 
yet somehow attractive man. Just 
as he aroused, the curtains were 
jerked open and there stood her 
fiancé, looking accusingly at her. 

She awoke feeling shaken and 
ashamed. She became so worried 
that she consulted a psychoanalyst. 
She told him of the dream. 

The analyst asked: “As you 
climbed into the other berth, what 
were your feelings?” 

“I don’t know. It seemed nat- 
ural enough and inviting—until I 
actually found myself in bed with 
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this complete stranger.” 

“And then?” asked the analyst. 

“Then it was horrible—especially 
when my fiancé saw me there.” 

“This strange man—does he re- 
mind you of anyone?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” said the 
young woman. “Wait, this is funny: 
he looked a little like my fiancé.” 

“Isn’t it possible that he repre- 
sents your fiancé?” 

“But- then why did I feel so 
ashamed? I don’t see how the 
stranger could represent my fiancé.” 

“It’s not exactly that the 
stranger represents him, but more 
that the stranger represents your 
attitude toward him—” 

“That’s preposterous. I love him. 
Why should I feel so miserable 
about being with him in a dream?” 

The analyst answered: “The 
dream seems to show your need for 
affection and intimacy. And at the 
same time your fear of it. You ar- 
range to enter an intimate situa- 
tion, then abruptly prevent it. 
Something in you seems to fear real 
closeness, loving and being loved.” 

It was only after considerable 
psychoanalytic help that the young 
woman could face the fact that she 
did have a hidden fear of true in- 
timacy, and also buried feelings of 
being unlovable. 





Although her dream was in sex- 
ual symbols, its meaning was more 
céncerned with human relations. 
In grasping finally the significance 
of it, the young woman was able 
to work on her central problem of 
friendliness toward herself, her 
fiancé, and people in general. 


IF you WANT to understand your 
own dreams: 

1. Consider your dream as a let- 
ter written by yourself, to yourself, 
about yourself. Then try to dis- 
cover what you are trying to tell 
yourself about yourself. 

2. Try to see what problem the 
dream refiects—and what attempts 
at solution it offers. 

3. If you are baffled by the 
dream, let your mind wander over 
it in “free association.” Think of 
it, one scene at a time. If you feel a 
click, stop and consider. 

4. As soon as you get the drift 
of the dream, try to connect it with 
your past—and remember an hour 
ago is as much “past” as 50 years is. 

5. Finally, try to put the insight 
gained from the dream into action; 
get your waking self connected with 
your dreaming self. If you use your 
dreams in this way, they will give 
you real help toward self-under- 
standing and self-achievement. @ 8 


LOOKS CAN BE DECEIVING 


@ A BANKER I KNOW was very bald and was so self-conscious of his gleam- 
ing pate that he wore a hat in his bank during business hours. Every 
week the janitor of the bank presented a check and drew his wages. One 
day, as he was putting the money in a worn and greasy wallet, the 


banker called to him. 





“Look here, Joe,” he said, “why don’t you let some of that money stay 
in the bank and keep an account with us?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the janitor, studying the straw hat the banker 
wore, “I'm afraid. You always look like you was suddenly going to take 


off for somewhere.” 


—David A. Martin 
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A GLOSSARY FOR 
INDOOR BIRD WATCHERS 


@ THE INDOOR BIRD, known and loved since the species was first discov- 
ered, is not easily identified. Amateurs often confuse the subspecies, mis- 

ing the Red-cyed Bleerio for the Red-cyed Video, for example, since 
they have the same habitat: bars and cocktail lounges. 

Because up until now no field naturalist, from Audubon to Kieran, 
has ever observed and classified all the known species and subspecies of 
Indoor Birds, a milestone in ornithology was reached April 1 with the 
publication by Duell, Sloan & Pearce of The Indoor Bird Watcher's 
Manual. In it Helen Ferril and Anne Folsom have described 45 types of 
Indoor Birds, including the characteristics and call of each. Now you will 
be able to soy fa The Hairy-Chested Backslapper, for instance (above). 
You will learn his scientific name, salutans vigorans, and know him by this 
description: Male, general condition robust, posture erect, takes exer- 
cise daybreak at open windows any season, breathes deeply, common! 
noted occupying prominent position in gatherings of other males, lunch- 
eon clubs, etc., considers se eee Sey BT, characteristics 
startling efince On Os eae ; Hi-ya, Bub! (On loud, explosive 
note.) For other birds, turn the page. MS ee 
; . CONTINUED 
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THE SCARLET TEENAGER 
( Bobbisoxae Smartalickae ) 





THE EXTENDED BAT 
(Old School Typhosis ) 





CALL: Swee-Tad-a-line. (On 
long, drawn-out note.) 








THE FULL-BREASTED 
PUSHOVER 


( Easihadiensis Communita 
Chesta) 


Female, comportment jolly, 
plumage gaudy, inclined to molt 
completely at slightest sugges- 
tion, roundness noted in heel 
area, extremely loyal to large 
flocks, conventions, Army, Navy, 
etc., migrates commonly along 
bars greater U.S. 

CALL: Yes! Yes! Yes! (On 
rising and falling pitch.) 























THE OVERSTUFFED 
CAMISOLE 


(Trillorum Malpitchum ) 
Female, age uncertain, in 


into ecstatic song, may easily be 
mistaken for species of Screech 
Howl. 

CALL: Twas the La-ha-hast 
Ro-hose of Sum-her, (On lilt- 
ing note.) 
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“. . . We see in our newspapers a picture of a man who does not go to the 
barber, who does not wear a tie or socks, whose eyes seem to be directed away 
from the little things of our world. He does not toil for personal comfort. 
He cares little for all the things that mean so much in our lives. . . . It is 
comforting for us to know that such a man still exists, a man whose thoughts 
are directed toward the stars. We give him admiration because in admiring 
him we prove to ourselves that we, too, yearn for the distant stars.” 
—Leopold Infeld in his book, “Einstein” (Scribners) 
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BY ALBERT EINSTEIN 


The scientist who knows most about how near we are to 
dying states his simple faith for living: “Cosmic Religion” 


® EVERYTHING that men do or 
think concerns the satisfaction of 
the needs they feel or the escape 
from pain. This must be kept in 
mind when we seek to understand 
spiritual or intellectual movements 
and the way in which they develop. 
For feeling and longing are the 
motive forces of all human striv- 
ing and _ productivity — however 
nobly these latter may display 
themselves to us. 

What, then, are the feelings and 
the needs which have brought 
mankind to religious thought and 
to faith in the widest sense? A 
moment’s consideration shows that 
the most varied emotions stand at 
the cradle of religious thought and 
experience. 

In primitive peoples it is, first of 
all, fear that awakens religious 
ideas—fear of hunger, of wild 
animals, of illness and of death. 
Since the understanding of causal 
connections is usually limited on 
this level of existence, the human 
soul forges a being, more or less 
like itself, on whose will and activ- 
ities depend the experiences which 
it fears. One hopes to win the 
favor of this being by deeds and 


sacrifices which, according to the 
tradition of the race, are supposed 
to appease the being or to make 
him well disposed to man. I call 
this the religion of fear. 

This religion is considerably sta- 
bilized—though not caused—by 
the formation of a priestly caste 
which claims to mediate between 
the people and the being they 
fear, and so attains a position of 
power. Often a leader or despot, 
or a privileged class whose power 
is maintained in other ways, will 
combine the function of the priest- 
hood with its own temporal rule 


. for the sake of great security; or 


an alliance may exist between the 
interests of the political power and 
the priestly caste. 

A second source of religious de- 
velopment is found in the social 
feelings. 

Fathers and mothers, as well as 
leaders of great human commu- 
nities, are fallible and mortal. The 
longing for guidance, for love and 
succor, provides the stimulus for 
the growth of a social or moral 
conception of God. This is the 
God of Providence, who protects, 
decides, rewards and _ punishes. 


Reprinted from The New York Times with permission of the author 33 
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This is the God who, according to 
man’s widening horizon, loves and 
provides for the life of the race, 
or of mankind, or who even loves 
life itself. He is the comforter in 
unhappiness and in _ unsatisfied 
longing, the protector of the souls 
of the dead. This is the social or 
moral idea of God. 


It is easy to follow in the sacred 
writings of the Jewish people the 
development of the religion of 
fear into the moral religion, which 
is carried further in the New Testa- 
ment. The religions of all the 
civilized peoples, especially those 
of the Orient, are principally moral 
An important advance 


religions. 
in the life of a people is the trans- 
formation of the religion of fear 


into the moral religion. But one 
must avoid the prejudice that re- 
gards the religions of primitive 
peoples as pure fear religions and 
those of the civilized races as pure 
moral religions. All are mixed 
forms, though the moral element 
predominates in the higher levels 
of social life. Common to all these 
types is the anthropomorphic char- 
acter of the idea of God. 

Only exceptionally gifted indi- 
viduals or especially noble commu- 
nities rise essentially above this 
level; in these there is found a third 
level of religious experience, even 
if it is seldom found in a pure form. 
I will call it the cosmic religious 
sense. This is hard to make clear 
to those who do not experience it, 
since it does not involve an an- 
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thropomorphic idea of God; the 
individual feels the vanity of hu- 
man desires and aims, and the 
nobility and marvelous order which 
are revealed in nature and in the 
world of thought. He feels the in- 
dividual destiny as an imprison- 
ment:and seeks to experience the 
totality of existence as a unity full 
of significance. Indications of this 
cosmic religious sense can be found 
even on earlier levels of develop- 
ment—for example, in the Psalms 
of David and in the Prophets. The 
cosmic element is much stronger 
in Buddhism, as, in particular, 
Schopenhauer’s magnificent essays 
have shown us. 

The religious geniuses of all 
times have been distinguished by 
this cosmic religious sense, which 
recognizes neither dogmas nor God 
made in man’s image. Conse- 
quently there cannot be a church 
whose chief doctrines are based 
on the cosmic religious experience. 
It comes about, therefore, that pre- 
cisely among the heretics of all 
ages we find men who were in- 
spired by this highest religious ex- 
perience; often they appeared to 


. their contemporaries as atheists, 


but sometimes also as saints. 
Viewed from this angle, men like 
Democritus, Francis of Assisi, and 
Spinoza are near to one another. 

How can this cosmic religious 
experience be communicated from 
SB ah I: 


ay 
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man to man, if it cannot lead to a 
definite conception of God or to a 
theology? The most important 
function of art and of science is to 
arouse and keep alive this feeling 
in those who are receptive. 

Thus we reach an interpretation 
of the relation of science to religion 
which is very different from the 
customary view. From the study 
of history, one is inclined to regard 
religion and science as irreconcil- 
able antagonists, and this for a 
reason that is very easily seen. For 
anyone who is pervaded with the 
sense of causal law in all that hap- 
pens, who accepts in real earnest 


the assumption of causality, the 


ag 


of rewards after death. 

It is, therefore, quite natural 
that the churches have always 
fought against science and have 
persecuted its supporters. But, on 
the other hand, I assert that the 
cosmic religious experience is the 
strongest and the noblest driving 
force behind scientific research. No 
one who does not appreciate the 
terrific exertions and, above all, 
the devotion without which pioneer 
creations in scientific thought can- 
not come into being, can judge 
the strength of the feeling out of 
which alone such work, turned 
away as it is from immediate prac- 
tical life, can grow. What a deep 
faith in the rationality of the struc- 
ture of the world and what a long- 
ing to understand even a glimpse 


> of the reason revealed in the world 


idea of a Being who interferes with 
the sequence of events in the world 
is absolutely impossible. Neither 
the religion of fear nor the social- 
moral religion can have any hold 
on him. A God who rewards and 
punishes is for him unthinkable, 
because man acts in accordance 
with an inner and outer necessity, 
and would, in the eyes of God, be 
as little responsible as an inani- 
mate object is for the movements 
which it makes. 

Science, in consequence, has 
been accused of undermining mor- 
als—but wrongly. The ethical be- 
havior of man is better based on 
sympathy, education and social re- 
lationships, and requires no su 
port from religion. Man’s plight 
would, indeed, be sad if he had 
to be kept in order through the 
fear of punishment and the hope 


> there must have been in Kepler 


and Newton to enable them to un- 
ravel the mechanism of the heav- 
ens, in long years of lonely work! 

Anyone who only knows scien- 
tific research in its practical appli- 
cations may .easily come to a 
wrong interpretation of the state 
of mind of the men who, sur- 
rounded by skeptical contempo- 
raries, have shown the way to 
kindred spirits scattered over all 
countries in all-centuries. Only 
those who have dedicated their 
lives to similar ends can have a 
living conception of the inspira- 
tion which gave these men the 
power to remain loyal to their pur- 
pose in spite of countless failures. 
It is the cosmic religious sense 
which grants this power. 

A contemporary has rightly said 
that the only deeply religious peo- 
ple of our largely materialistic age 
are the earnest men of research. 88 
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Television Girl 


Pictures by Sharland 


® THE GENTLEMAN LOOKING lovingly at the nice young lady on 
the opposite page has every right to. He is her father—Mr. Ben 
Gam, proprietor of a “couturiére house” which manufactures 
dresses for sale at such swank shops as Bergdorf Goodman and 
Bonwit Teller. The gentleman on the sofa, (above ), with the nice 
young lady is Mr. Sidney Lumet, her husband. He is an actor 
and a director both on Broadway and in television. The young 
lady herself is Rita Gam Lumet, a 22-year-old who represents 
something completely new in the theatrical world. Rita is a 
television starlet—one of hundreds of young beauties who have 
found that television may be one of the best ways to break into 
the movies or the theater. 

Rita started her stage career playing the part of a boy in a 
pageant. In television she has appeared on the Philco Theater 
and in “Hollywood Screen Test.” Like all TV girls, Rita spends 
much of her time knocking on directors’ doors—and hoping. 

CONTINUED 
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She plays scenes at home for practice 








Hollywood has given Rita 
a quick nod—Selznick 
flew her to the Coast, 
gave her a screen test, 
flew her back, filed her 
name for future reference 
—now she waits to hear 


Like most actors, Rita has many talents 
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Have You Ever Wondered - 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. - « Is the world’s water supply decreasing? 

The people in water-short New York City would doubtless give you 
an emphatic YES. Fact is, though, that the earth’s water supply today 
is just about what it was 10,000 years ago. The distribution may shift 
over the years—lakes and rivers dry up, for instance—but the total amount 
of water stored in the natural reservoirs (oceans, seas, lakes, streams, soil, 
rocks, atmosphere, ice floes) remains pretty much the same. No water is 
ever lost in the process of evaporation by the sun and the subsequent 
falling of rain, snow or hail; so it’s quite possible that the water you 
drink from your tap may contain some of the identical molecules that 
made up the bath water of Cleopatra or Helen of Troy. 


. - « Will heat that’s hotter than boiling water “cook” you? 
Experiments performed at the University of California in 
~< Los Angeles prove that for short periods the human body can 
easily take temperatures much hotter than the boiling point of 
water—but don’t try sticking your hand in boiling water; the 
iI UCLA tests were made with dry heat. Human guinea pigs lit- 
— erally “sweated it out” in a specially rigged up chamber for 
151% minutes at a temperature of 263° F.; they suffered no bad after-effects 
except red faces and a slight grogginess which soon passed. As the scien- 
tists explain it, foresighted old Mother Nature has provided the human 
body with its own cooling system—perspiration. In the hot-box experi- 
ments, moisture evaporating from the skin gives parts of the body a layer 
of cooler air; for instance, when the temperature inside the box was 236, 
the air near the subject's nose was 10 degrees cooler; the skin of the nose 
itself registered a safe 119.5. The hot air was cooled down so much in 
passing through the nostrils that it did not affect the lungs. General body 

temperature went up only a couple of degrees. 


.- « « Do irate wives really bash their errant husbands 
with rolling pins? 

Only in the comic strips and movies, it seems. All of the returns on this 
vital sociological problem have not yet been tabulated, but according to 
records of police authorities, family courts and social service agencies I 
examined, the missus hurls pots, pans, crockery, bric-a-brac, chairs, dogs, 
bottles (empty), and—of course—some pretty purple invective. I couldn't 
find a single case involving a rolling pin. 





. . » Are people who threaten to commit suicide “just talking”? 

You can’t be sure, psychiatrists say. The chances are that anyone in a 
disturbed mental state who seriously threatens to take his own life is a 
potential suicide and should get help from a qualified psychiatrist or 
psychologist as soon as possible. Mental health authorities point out that 
while many of those who threaten to kill themselves may never do it, the 
records show that a great majority of suicides usually have given some 
prior warning of their ‘unstable condition. 


. . » Are pigs really “piggish”’? 

If you're in the habit of using Mr. Porker’s name to berate 
anyone for being undainty, you're grossly maligning an “ad- 
mirable and charming fellow,” according to hog fanciers. Sure, 
“pigs is pigs,” but left to their own devices, they're really the 
smartest, neatest and cleanest of all farm animals, and you can 
blame their “piggishness” on lazy or ignorant owners. Take the 

pig’s habit of wallowing in mud, for example. He has no sweat glands 
and very little hair or fur to protect him against summer heat and 
insects. So what’s wrong with a nice cool layer of mud all over him? 
As for his “gluttony,” you can always rely on him to know when he’s 
had enough to eat, and—unlike some other animals—quit. What's more, 
he always tries to keep his own bed neat, often under most discouraging 
conditions. His cousins, the wild hogs of India, actually build themselves 
little grass huts, thatched on top and with doors at the sides. 


- » « What does an Indian mean when he says “Ugh’’? 

ante Probably the same thing you do. Nothing. Or anything at 
all from, “Gosh, it’s hot out,” to “Whose deal is it?” Actually, 
there’s no such word in any of the 150 or more American Indian 
languages and dialects. The best explanation of how it came to 
represent a sort of earmark of Indian speech seems to be that in 
their early contacts with the colonists, the Indians had to do a 
lot of gesticulating and grunting to make themselves understood. The 
“ugh” just happened to stick and it became traditional—among white men. 
The Indians don’t use it any more frequently than others do, probably, 
except when they want to impress tourists with their authenticity. 
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. » « How dangerous is it to work in an atomic energy plant? 

Not very, to judge by the accident rate for the atomic energy industry 
as a whole. Since 1942, the industry has completed about 1,000,000 man- 
years of work. During this period, the accident rate has averaged 6.3 for 
every 100,000 man-hours worked. In 1949, the industry's best year for 
safety, the rate was 4.6. By comparison, the aircraft manufacturing 
industry had a record of 4.56; the food industry, 18.1; the textile industry, 
8.79; and the average for all industry was 1149. During the past seven . 
years, there were but two deaths and seven injuries because of exposure 
to radiation. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “‘Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject “‘Did’ja Know?” 




















Why I Live in 


CHICAGO 


BY ROBERT J. CASEY 


Added proof that old Onionville-by-the-Swamp is 
still going in for bigger and better everything 


@ MOST PEOPLE LIVE in Chicago 
because they can’t get out of it— 
not unless they start before 3:30 in 
the afternoon. There is a credible 
report that one William Mmph, 
journeying from Minneapolis to 
Terre Haute in a Model-T some 
years ago, got caught at State and 
Madison Streets in a cloud of taxi- 
cabs and is there yet—at least one 
hears such things. 

In addition to being almost im- 
mobilized, Chicago — particularly 
in the environs of its corseted loop 
district—is pretty grimy. Since he 
was elected mayor in a popular 
uprising a couple of years ago, 
Martin Kennelly has made some 
effort to clean up the place. But 
he certainly has to cover a dis- 
couraging lot of territory. Just to 
complete this picture, there are 
plenty of violent people inside the 
city limits, and the police earn their 
keep. The census reports show also 
that there are a large number of 
people who bet on horses and shoot 
dice for money. And there is an 
automobile highway out on the 
edge of town that had to make a 


couple of complete circles to get 
through a scenic weed patch owned 
by a local pol. 

From all of this you may gather 
that Chicago has a sort of magic 
allure. It must have. And it has 
prospered through knowledge of a 
simple sales principle that things 
are most appreciated which are 
hard to get. 

These things are mentioned 
merely because you aren’t likely to 
hear of them from the tourist 
bureau of the Association of Com- 
merce. We’ve skipped the Art In- 
stitute and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Adler Planetarium 
and the museums because you'd 
probably find out about them any- 
way. It’s amazirig how few of them 
a-native ever sees. 

Probably never before during 50- 
odd years I have lived in Chicago 
and vicinity have I sat down to 
figure out deliberately why I was 
doing it. But in my case the choice 
has been fairly simple. I have lived 
most of my life in Chicago and 
actually loved it—because I am a 
newspaper man. And Chicago, day 
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by day and decade by decade, has 
been the best news town on earth. 

The men who made Chicago 
were innovators. They were tough, 
wise and adventurous. And their 
imprint on old Onionville-by-the- 
Swamp is there yet. 

The New City started without 
traditions and got along without 
any except the few that it made 
from time to time for itself. Its 
early census was made up of people 
who were willing to forego present 
comforts for the sake of future 
reward. And, in a day when mil- 
lionaires were popping out of every 
cow barn and machine shop, they 
had no interest in little rewards, or 
little anything. Things that weren’t 
worth doing in a big way were just 
as well left undone. 

In the circumstances it is not re- 
markable that Chicago invented 
the skyscraper and evolved a new 
architecture and moved the river 
and raised its level 17 feet and be- 
came principal terminus for thou- 
sands of miles of railroads. These 
things were inevitable. 

Chicago’s fire in 1871 set a new 
world standard for civic destruc- 
tion. There may have been better 
fires since, but if so they were a 
long time starting. 

Chicago for many years after the 
World’s Fair, displayed the big- 
gest picture of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg ever painted. Its Masonic 
Temple was the world’s tallest 
building. During that time, and 
well up into the new century, Chi- 
cago was a rendezvous for artists 
and writers and musicians and the 
publishers of books. 

That this cultural corral was 
shifted some time later to New 
York caused no ripple locally. It 


was the right of the authors, pub- 
lishers and such to move away if 
they wanted to. As against that, 
they couldn’t have been real Chi- 
cagoans because real Chicagoans 
wouldn’t be interested in moving 
away. Why should they? 


I suppose THar if there are any 
living beings on Mars they don’t 
think it remarkable that there 
should be living beings on Mars. 
So, when you live in Chicago, you 
don’t find the atmosphere unusual. 
You expect interesting things to 
happen. And they generally do. 

When I was a small boy, my 
grandfather made me acquainted 
with Captain George Wellington 
Streeter who lived in a wrecked 
ship, the Reutan, where a storm 
had driven him aground several 
years before. Streeter, it seems, had 
noticed the sand piling up between 
the stranded Reutan and the shore. 
So he had put on his tall plug hat, 
waded to dry land and visited the 
county building. There he discov- 
ered that the boundary of the State 
of Illinois, fixed by federal survey, 
was a couple of blocks west of his 
ship. Between lay the broad flat 
tract that is now covered by Mc- 
Kinlock campus of Northwestern 
University and some $50,000,000 
worth of swank hotels and apart- 
ment buildings. 

He promptly laid claim to the 
area and christened it “The Dee- 
strick of Lake Michigan.” He 
fought for his claim against every- 
thing but artillery, on the ground 
and in the courts, until after a 
while he died. I have always felt 
that he couldn’t have happened 
anywhere else. 

Of a less engaging pattern was 
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Adolf Luetgert, a worthy sausage- 
maker, who lived only a couple of 
blocks from my boyhood home. 
Facing bankruptcy and the bore- 
dom of further life with a haus- 
frau who didn’t understand him, 
he boiled her up in a cooking vat. 
He did not, as sometimes reported, 
complete the job by making frank- 
furters out of her, but he did force 
a ruling on the principle of corpus 
delicti which has been studiously 
considered by wife killers ever 
since. Even today Luetgert seems 
entitled to a place in Chicago’s file 
of notables. Novelty never had a 
more striking exponent. 

Looking back over the news that 
has got into print since around 
1910 it seems astounding that any 
one community could have con- 
tributed so much. Prohibition gave 
the city a reputation as the most 
lawless in the country, and the 
world pictured it as a Dead Man’s 
Gulch with tall buildings. 

Dion O’Banion, whom I remem- 
bered as an artless lad who thought 
he might be a printer when he 
grew up, was shot down as he held 
out his hand to a customer in a 
flower shop. He had the nation’s 
first $50,000 funeral. Hymie Weiss 
was ambushed almost on the steps 
of Holy Name Cathedral. Six men 
died, with their hands uplifted, in 
the’ St. Valentine’s Day massacre, 
America’s first attempt at mass 
production murder. Out-of-town 
reporters began to take up per- 
manent residence at the hotels. 

And we also had Sam Insull, the 
genius who devised the holding 
company for holding companies. 
And we had a county treasurer 
whose defense against an embezzle- 
ment charge was that he had in- 





NEWS OF CASEY 


ONE OF THE GREAT reporters of all 
time, Bob Casey has been gathering 
news in all corners of the earth for 
more than 35 years. He has written 
20 books between assignments, and 
his war coverage has been accepted 
as literature as well as history. 


Casey was born in South Dakota, 
but he considers himself a Chicago 
man, since he grew up and went to 
school there. He began his long and 
renowned career with the Daily 
News in 1920. During his lifetime 
the world has been his beat, but the 
Windy City has a place in his heart 
that he talks about here. 











vested a half a million dollars in 
a charcoal mine in Tennessee. 

You may argue, of course, that 
the story of these rugged characters 
is ancient history and no part of 
the “new Chicago,” whatever that 
may be, that the civic societies talk 
about. As a matter of fact your 
real Chicagoan knows that the 
same dramatis personae, with mod- 
ern improvements and some new 
actors, are loitering somewhere in 
the shadow to start all over again. 
What happened yesterday is just a 
pattern for tomorrow. They didn’t 
abolish the fire department, for ex- 
ample, in 1871. 

We had a Eucharistic congress, 
which in itself was not remarkable 
because Eucharistic congresses were 
being held somewhere every year. 
But a million Chicago people, a 
good percentage of them Protes- 
tarits, turned out to take part in it 
and made it one of the most awe- 
some spectacles the Middle West 
had ever seen. 

We heard John “Jake the Bar- 
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ber” Factor deny in a federal court 
that he had gypped the Prince of 
Wales in a poker game. We heard 
Roger Tuohy defend himself 
against the charge that he had kid- 
naped Jake Factor. We heard the 
foreman of a jury announce that 
Al Capone had been found guilty 
of violating the income tax law. 
And we shared something of Al’s 
puzzlement as he started on the 
road to Alcatraz. 

On Chicago’s Navy pier one fine 
summer afternoon we saw the end 
of America’s isolation as Balbo’s 24 
flying boats came down on Lake 
Michigan after a perfect flight 
from Italy. It wasn’t long after that 
when we saw the Maywood tank 
battalion ride out to fight in the 
Philippines and to put a gold star 
in every block of one of the city’s 
Western suburbs. . . . There had 
been other days like the one on 
which the news came back from 
Manila—the day of the Iroquois 
Fire, the day the Eastland turned 
over in the Chicago River—days 
when it seemed that everybody in 
the city ‘was somehow related to 
the dead: the woman next door 
had lost a son, the husband of that 
girl at the information desk was 
gone or the newsboy’s brother 
wouldn’t be coming back. There 
are times when this, the second 
largest city in the country, is re- 
markably like a small town. 

Cities change, of course, even 
such headstrong cities as this one. 
Chicago was once a melting pot, a 
melange of European colonies. 
Time has altered that. The last 
vestiges of alien settlement have 
almost disappeared. Physically this 
Chicago is not the one that rose 
out of the ashes of 1871. Yet, so 
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far, the impetus given by the found- 
ing fathers is still here. 

he surge of growth that you 
can see and feel, despite the silly 
restrictions that would confine it 
to a 40-acre lot, are among the 
intangibles that make one live in 
Chicago 

After a long struggle with ripar- 
ian rights and wartime labor 
shortages, work will be started this 
spring to move the outer drive 
northward along the lake, a project 
which, eventually, will put Milwau- 
kee at one end of the world’s most 
magnificent boulevard. New super- 
highways are taking shape to the 
west and northwest, one of them 
cut through a mass of buildings 
sufficient to house a small city. 

The Railroad Fair in Grant 
Park completed its second highly 
successful year in 1949 and was 
promptly taken over by the city. 
Tomorrow, or a few days later, will 
see the opening of Chicago’s per- 
manent World’s Fair. 

The Tucker Car has just gone 
phut. But presently some new en- 
terprise will be along to occupy 
one of the world’s biggest factories. 
They have already completed half 
a dozen units of what the doctors 
say is going to be the greatest medi- 
cal center in the world. And last 
week brought a triumphant an- 
nouncement from the director of 
the Brookfield Zoo. An aardvark 
has come there to live. The world, 
so far as you can judge from an 
observation at State and Madison 
Streets, apparently does move. 

During my lifetime in this vicin- 
ity, the population of the metro- 
politan area has increased from 
1,098,000 to somewhere around 5,- 
000,000, with 3,750,000 inside the 
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city limits. The zone of habitation 
extends northward along the lake 
front from Gary almost to the Wis- 
consin line. Such suburbs as Oak 
Park, Evanston, Wilmette, keep 
their own municipal structure, but 
tenuously. Only yesterday Mayor 
Kennelly of Chicago was one of the 
principal speakers at the opening 
of a new Evanston department 
store and nobody thought his ap- 
pearance worth a comment. 

At the moment I am paying taxes 
to the village of Wilmette whose 
name has come to mean no more 
than the label on a dormitory. All 
of these little communities, north, 
south or west of the Loop are; in 
the final assay, merely other mani- 
festations of Chicago—of the old 
pioneer urge for elbow room. 


Last SUMMER the newspapers 
carried the story of an elevated 
railroad motorman whose beat on 
a North Side train carried him past 
the Cubs’ baseball 
noon he was coming to a stop at 
the station when somebody hit a 
home run. The roar of the crowd 
was too much for him to bear. He 
picked up his control handles, got 
off with the passengers and went 
to the ball game. The whole North 


NURSH! NURSH! 


rk. One after-. 


for about an hour and. 
what of it? 

If anybody is interested in why I 
am in favor of living in Chicago, 
the incident has definite bearing. 
Chicago is spectacularly beautiful 
—when you see it from the right 
angle. It is vital, it is aggressive, it 
is big, it is original, it is unique, it is 
unpredictable. 

In the course of the years I have 
been away for a total of almost as 
many years as I have been home. 
But Chicago has always been the 
place that I came back to. 

An English friend of mine once 
complained “Chicago always seems 
so unfinished. . . .” And Mayor Ed 
Kelly answered, “Please God it 
never will be finished.” 

Each time I’ve returned I have 
remembered that. 

Like a true adept I have thought 
as I came into the sweep of the 
Lake Front at sunset that it was the 
most beautiful, the most impressive 
Sight in the world. And no matter 
how long I live I shall never be too 


Side elevated system was tied u wel. 


.old to sense the town’s amazing 


vitality. For many years I have 
been aware of its difference. With 
some 3,750,000 associates I feel 
that I own it, as it owns me. & & 
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m@ “May I have a glass of water, please?” 
movie starlet heard from her patients on her first night as 
an aidé in a Hollywood hospital. 
impression on this first venture into volunteer work, she 


That was alla 


Anxious to make a good 


\l dispensed the water with pretty smiles. Then, after “lights 
out,” when her patients were all asleep, she quietly made the rounds of 
her ward again in the dark, collecting the used water glasses. As she 
tiptoed from the dark ward into the brightly lighted halls, she looked 
down at the tray full of glasses and gasped. In each one reposed a shiny 
set of false teeth—and she had no idea whose was whose! 


—Frances Haidt 
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RASSLERS 


BY DENNIS JAMES 


Pictures for PacKANT by Marvin Koner 


One of the oldest spectator sports known, wrestling isn’t 
wrestling any more. It’s a gaudy monster newly wrought by 
television. Here the monster’s high priest, Dennis James, 
brings you his ringside view of the “state of the rassle” 














Historians of the future will marvel 
at the civilization of the 20th-Cen- 
tury. We have invented the atom- 
bomb, the cathode tube, the co- 
axial cable and “the television 
wrestling match. There have been 
many millions of words written on 
the first three of these remarkable 
items. This is a report on the 
fourth—a wonder, we believe, fully 
worthy of preservation for posterity. 
Dennis James, who wrote this ar- 
ticle for PaGEANT, is one of the 
foremost authorities in the field. 
Known as the Voice of Wrestling, 
he has broadcast more than 4,000 
wrestling matches during the last 
five years, most of them for the Du 
Mont Television Network. 
—The Editors 
® ONE RECENT NIGHT at the Sunny- 
side Garden wrestling emporium in 
Long Island City, a 320-pound 
Canadian bearing the name of 
“Tarzan” Hewitt raced over to the 
side of the ring where I was parked 
at the mike, kicked at me through 
the ropes, wiped a palm-full of 
sweat off his brow and tossed it 
down like rain at my head. The 
cause of the ablution? I had just 
told the television audience to 
“Look at the suet on Hewitt.” Tar- 
zan’s little gag proved a couple of 
things. First off, it proved that the 
wrestling game does not want for 
intelligence. Didn’t Hewitt know 
what was meant by “suet”? More 
important, it proved that wrestling 
today is almost pure showmanship; 
for, as Hewitt growled down on me, 
kicking a size-13 sneaker at my 
head, I screamed for protection 
and got it—in the bruising form of 
“Red” Kirkpatrick, Hewitt’s oppo- 
nent in the ring. On my behalf, 
“Red” went after “Tarzan” like a 
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Lord Cariton: he does an act based on pomp 





Buddy Regers: he calls himself Nature Boy, removes gloves to wrestle, is often mistaken for. . . 


. . - Gene Standiee, whe is billed as Mr. America and alse has tremendous appeal fer the ladies 














“Bockbreaker” is Recca’s terrifying specialty Rocca’s legs are called strongest on earth 
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tiger. That was the impromptu 
start of a sellout series for the Sun- 
nyside Garden. In future matches, 
the two grapplers tore into each 
other at an even more furious pace 
—and the feud was on. That ain’t 
sportsmanship, mother, it’s show- 
manship. 

Wrestling today is a serious busi- 
ness, a business that earns top at- 
tractions like Gorgeous George and 
Antonino “Argentine” Rocca over 
$150,000 a year apiece. These 
brutes are serious, too. Not about 
their physical condition and similar 
problems that would concern a 
prize-fighter. The muscles, barrel 
chests and oak-stump legs of the 
wrestling trade just seem to be 


there to stay, no matter how much 
punishment is absorbed. Today’s 
grappler burns the midnight oil 
dreaming up new means of self- 
exploitation in the form of madcap 
showmanship, for that’s what sells. 

Antonino “Argentine” Rocca, 
one of the hottest attractions, 
wrestles in his bare feet. He keeps 
his black hair sleeked down like a 
Valentino. He screams and grim- 
aces like a teething babe whenever 
an opponent purposely musses up 
his hair in the course of dislocating 
a bone here and there. One of 
Antonino’s favorite ring tricks is a 
sudden hand-stand, which usually 
catches his opponent off guard and 
allows Rocca to plant a swift kick 
in the kisser at the same time. His 
biggest crowd-pleaser is the Rocca 
Back-Breaker, a bone-crushing grip 
that twists a man’s spine into knots. 
Rocca adds more showmanship to 


the back-breaking display by gently 
picking up his opponent after de- 
feat is admitted and making with 
reverse action to get the poor fel- 
low’s spine back in place. The fans 
love it. 

Gene Standlee is another “ras- 


sler” whose appearances always 
mean money with a capital M to 
wrestling promoters. Gene’s first 
claim to fame was his winning of 
the “Mr. America” title. He’s the 
Apollo type of showman. Good- 
looking, well over six feet tall, 
blond, he struts around the ring 
like a Hollywood ham warmed 
over. Gene plays to the women in 
the audience. He tosses kisses to 
the gals whenever his opponent is 
stretched out on the mat, and they 
toss “em right back. Lover-boy 
Standlee’s antics mean six figures 


in his yearly earnings, too. 
CONTINUED 

















LORD CARLTON GIVES IT TO PRETTY GENE 
DUBUQUE BY STRETCHING HIS ARMS APART 














Top, Dubuque with a leg scissors on Natey Brown. Bottom, Francis Miquet does a body bridge 


Lord Carlton’s approach to the 
art of ballyhoo-wrestling is that of 


a titled Britisher. He swears his 
“Lord” appendage is bona fide. 
Carlton sports monocle and flow- 
ing cape upon entering the ring. 
He makes a stately bow to the 
audience as if in the presence of 
the Princesses Elizabeth and’ Mar- 


garet Rose, both. For extra laughs 
and attention Carlton uses that old 
show business gimmick—a stooge. 
This nobleman’s stooge is a stiff- 
looking chappie known as Leften- 
ant Malcolm Waite, who is actually 
his master’s second. While the Lord 
tosses his 200-pounds-plus around 
the ring, Waite stands outside the 
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Lerd Carlton, the regal wrestier, plays leap frog over Gene Dubuque to ward off an attack 


ropes with a cane under his arm. 
He makes various gestures with the 
cane as if playing an imaginary 
game of snooker. This, we are 
told, is coaching from the sidelines. 
The cane pointed down, for in- 
stance, may mean Lord Carlton 
should get a scissor grip on his op- 
ponent, and so on—other signals, 
other capers. 
Another popular 
Wolf Mann, the caveman type. 
Heavy mustache, long dark side- 
burns and ape-like movements are 
his trademarks. The sideburns 
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grappler is 


make convenient handles for op- 
ponents, and Wolf has often been 
pulled across the ring by his hirsute 
cheeks. His favorite pain-dispenser 
is a finger-chewing trick, illegal 
with the judges but perfectly okay 
with the fans. 

Golden Superman is another 
Apollo. An erstwhile athletic train- 
er at a New York reducing salon, 
he wears a golden toga and looks 
like a senator of ancient Rome. 

Ali Baba, a wealthy and rugged 
old Californian with vineyards and 
sons in medical school, wears a 











Angele Savoidi gives Wally Dusek the big arm. 


nine-inch handlebar mustache and 
a bright red fez—no shoes. Only 
five-foot-five and built like a beer 
barrel, Ali is a former heavyweight 
wrestling champ of Europe, looks 
mean enough to eat babies. 

Wally Dusek, of the famous fam- 
ily of grunt-and-groaners, and 
Natey Brown rely on an old- 
school brand of hi-jinx. No props 
for these two bruisers. Just rough 
and tumble, pick-’em-up-and-slam- 
*em-down-again styles, with fero- 
cious facial expressions and jungle- 
like screeches tossed in for good 


Some spectators swear pain must be rehearsed 


measure. Natey is a former heavy- 


weight boxer who fought Joe 
Louis twice and later realized he’d 
be safer and richer cavorting in 
the wrestling ring. 

The average wrestler earns a 
few hundred dollars a week, per- 
forming on an average of five 
nights a week. The “main event- 
ers’—like Rocca—usually get a 
percentage of the gate, ranging 
from 8 to around 25 per cent ac- 
cording to their boxoffice draw. 
They can thank television for the 
state of their finances—as well as 
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their popularity. In the arena, 
wrestlers like Buddy Rogers are 
mobbed like the Sinatra of old. 
Trade figures indicate that the 
girls out-number men _ almost 
three-to-one at ringside as well as 
at TV-screen-side. Women in 
their 50s have grabbed for bits of 
clothing belonging to their heroes. 
Bobbysoxers fight for autographs. 
Gals like Hatpin Mary (top right, 
below) holler threats at the mugs in 
the ring, who retaliate in kind. 
What’s it all about? Ask the, psy- 
chologists, dearie. I only call ’em 
as I see ’em. But it’s a living, 
mother, it’s a living. 
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Rogers. Regers complains te crowd, gains his point and climaxes his routine with muscle flexing 
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Hedda the Hopper 


BY JAY KAYE 


When this gal whoops and hollers about Hollywood, 
her 40,000,000 readers and listeners perk up their 
ears—and the whole movie colony ducks for cover © 


@ DURING A RECENT tour of the 
outlands, where her Hollywood 
word is considered the voice of .au- 
thority, Hedda Hopper was ap- 
proached by a clubwoman. “Be- 
tween us girls,” she tittered, “aren’t 
you ashamed to take money for just 
going to cocktail parties and travel- 
ing around with movie stars?” 

Miss Hopper, stymied for words, 
muttered something civil, and then, 
for one of the few quiet moments 
of her life, sought out an unoc- 
cupied corner where she could 
meditate on the baffling conception 
most people have of her job. 

She finds it difficult to see her- 
self as others see her. Perhaps this 
is because she is unable to forget 
that she is expected to turn in bet- 
ter than a million words of copy a 
year—to be communicated to the 
readers of the 80-odd newspapers 
which print her column, to the 
two national magazines -which 
highlight her monthly report on 
the deeds and the misdeeds of the 
movie colony, and to the estimated 
11 million who will listen to her 
NBC radio program in the fall. 

In addition to the even flow of 
her newspaper and magazine work 
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and her radio broadcasts, she ap- 
pears frequently as fashion com- 
mentatgr at leading shows, racks 
up a couple of movie shorts a year 
and, in her spare time, takes a fling 
at her old love, acting—her most 
recent screen appearance being in 
“Sunset Boulevard.” 

All of this activity, of course, 
combines to establish Hedda Hop- 
per as a rather fearsome authority 
in the Hollywood gossip mart, a 
position she begrudgingly shares 
with her redoubtable counterpart 
and competitor, low-slung Hearst- 
ling Louella Parsons, whose daily 
trivia go to an equal number of 
readers, and who was the first of 
the self-appointed judges to drink 
the heady wine of power. 

In addition to reaping Hedda an 
annual income of nearly a quarter- 
million dollars, this position vests in 
her a power which is, at times, star- 
tling—a power that may critically 
affect plans involving huge amounts 
of money, that can make or break 
a director, sweeten or sour a deal. 
Hers is a pointing finger that the 
industry has learned to heed, and 
when Hedda chatters to her 40 
million readers and listeners, Hol- 





lywood’s biggest bigwigs dare not 


sass her back. At least a dozen 
other Hollywood columns have 
wider circulation than Hedda’s, 
but she creates more commotion 
and attracts more attention than 
any of them. 

She mugs, she flounces and 
shouts her noisy way through what 
most Hollywoodians look upon as 
an extremely garish, screamingly 
funny imitation of what Hedda 
Hopper thinks Hedda Hopper 


should be like. With a handsome- 
ness reminiscent of an excitingly 
pretty girl and with a carefully 
coifed honey-blonde updo (which 
she once admitted to the late Tom 
Breneman was as white as_ the 
whitest-headed grandmother on 
his program) Hedda moves her 
exceedingly well-proportioned five 
feet seven and a half-inches with 
all the grace of a Victorian prin- 
cess, and talks with a husky, effer- 
vescent voice that transforms even 
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the dullest conversation into an in- 
teresting discourse. 

Considered by many as one of 
the motion-picture colony’s best- 
dressed women, she wears brightly 
hued, feminine-looking clothing, 
generally in vivid reds and yellows, 
and—to the dismay of many of her 
friends, who think she overdoes it 
—junk jewelry which may include 
three or four jangling bracelets, a 
couple of rings each with stones 
the size of a pigeon egg, two or 
three strands of pearls, a sparkling 
pin or two. 

She pantomimes everything and, 
employing the same brash confi- 
dence with which she writes her 
daily column, she literally puts on 
a one-man show as you talk with 
her in the pine-paneled den of 
her 12-room Colonial-type man- 
sion in Beverly Hills, directly 
across the street from Elsie Mend] 
and around the corner from the 
Mike Romanoffs and the James 
Masons. She lives alone: with 14- 
year-old Wolfie, her pet dachshund. 

Her explosive drive, her knowl- 
edge of Hollywood and of the story 
behind every story, plus the fero- 
cious vitality with which she has 
steadily and surely built her 
career, have made her one of 
Movietown’s most publicized citi- 
zens. This does not mean that 
she is universally popular; many 
of her fellow citizens envy her 
power, her wealth, and her au- 
dacity. As many more, though 
they may scrape and fawn in her 
presence, deprecate her and point 
out, correctly, that she is hardly 
typical of the everyday lady of 
the working press. Nevertheless, 
Hedda Hopper is as peculiarly a 
product of Hollywood as Schwab’s 
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Drugstore or the famed forecourt 
in Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. 
Hedda is seen everywhere with 
one of her incredibly large number 
of male escorts, generally several 
years her junior, and—although 
she considers attendance at three 
parties a routine evening, with as 
many as eight and ten to be cov- 
ered during the December holiday 
peak—she gives only about five 
formal parties a year. On such 
jolly occasions a hundred or more 
of Hollywood’s glossiest names cir- 
cle the glass-enclosed room over- 
looking Hedda’s swimming pool. 
The buffet is plain but bountiful, 
liquor excellent and plentiful. 
Though she encourages her 
guests to eat and drink their fill, 
she, herself, takes very little. She 


keeps a crafty eye and at least one 
good ear on her eminent guests 
and their actions, fulfilling her in- 


satiable desire to know as much 
as possible about whatever she 
finds within sight and hearing. The 
more liquor she spills their way, 
the more dirt they'll spill hers and, 
after all, there is tomorrow’s col- 
umn to think about. 

Hedda throws everything into 
her bubbling cauldron. As one 
executive put it: “Hedda writes 
sometimes as if she had a fistful 
of firecrackers, sometimes as if her 
pen had a tear duct. When her 
subject matter is clean, her items 
generally purvey a bubble in per- 
sonality. Otherwise, they read like 
an off-color story before break- 
fast.” 

Stars pale over their breakfast 
coffee as they read what she has 
to say. Though many of her state- 
ments sound libelous, she must 
have the facts to substantiate them. 
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for she has never, in all 12 
of her years as a columnist, been 
sued. Actually, Hedda is able to 
print what she does about Holly- 
wood, its people, and its product, 
because she knows still choicer 
stuff, and because she has kept her 
own life blackmail-proof. 

The recurrent snideness toward 
Hedda and her column, offered by 
some quarters, although probably 
warranted at times, rarely dis- 
tresses her. She has amassed a 
small fortune from the skill that 
her censors pretend to loathe and, 
all in all, she seems to have made 
the movie industry a lot more 
squeamish than it has made her. 

Irene Dunne went into a tizzy 
when Hedda printed that she 


should insist on leading men “the 
age of her hands,” and Humphrey 
Bogart was grievously offended 
when Hopper printed that “the 


trouble with Bogart is that he 
thinks he’s Bogart.” 

Rita Hayworth’s press agents 
grew gray overnight when Hedda 
publicly sided with a British writer 
who said that Rita’s. pre-marriage 
caperings about two continents 
with Aly Khan constituted the 
“most unsavory boy and girl story 
in a very long time.” Privately 
most of the high movie brass pro- 
fess to take a dim view of Ingrid 
Bergman’s professional future, but 
most of Hollywood keeps its com- 
ment down to a low whisper—all 
but Hedda, that is. “I don’t care 
a hoot what they do in their own 


bedrooms,” screamed Hedda; “it’s. 


none of my business. But when 
they make it a public affair, then 
it is my business and it’s time for 
this old gal to holler!” 

In her bursting desire to beat 


her rivals into print, Miss Hopper, 
just like them, is sometimes be- 
trayed into passing on false infor- 
mation, and in an intimate fashion 
that leads a reader to believe that, 
having read her column, he’s ac- 
companied her behind the sets, into 
the bushes and deep into some of 
Hollywood’s plushier boudoirs. 

In one of her columns last sum- 
mer she got off a humdinger when 
she wrote: “Although you don’t 
hear much about the private life 
of Ingrid Bergman and Peter 
Lindstrom, I know that they are 
idyllically mated.” 

“If Tyrone Power had his di- 
vorce from Annabella today, he’d 
marry Lana Turner tomorrow,” 
she reported at another time: More 
recently she confided to her read- 
ers that there wasn’t a chance for 
the Dan Daileys to reconcile. 

None of the couples mentioned 
had the common courtesy to play 
along with Miss Hopper and sub- 
stantiate the claims she had made 
about them, but her motives were 
beyond reproach and in the true 
newspaper tradition of trying to 
beat a rival reporter to what, at the 
time, seemed like a story. 

On June 26 of last year, 
Hedda climbed out on the limb to 
indulge in a prediction. “Metro 
has about as much chance of get- 
ting Ezio Pinza for a picture,” she 
announced with complete assur- 
ance, “as it has of getting Queen 
Elizabeth to play Snow White.” 

Here again the principals in 
Miss Hopper’s story failed to co- 
operate. Mr. Pinza is currently at 
work on “Mr. Imperium,” the first 
movie of his five-year contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. And, to 
date, there have been no reports 
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from Buckingham Palace to the 
effect that England’s Queen is 
about to embark on a career in 
front of the cameras. . 
Resembling any one of a hun- 
dred third-rate theatrical agencies 
in New York City, Hedda’s four- 
room suite in downtown Holly- 
wood, just a block from the cele- 
brated intersection at Hollywood 
and Vine, starts to jump at 9:30 in 
the morning when columnist Hop- 
per swoops into her private office, 
kicks off her shoes and plops her- 
self in the battered chair behind her 
desk—its top covered with a cha- 
otic heap of papers, its drawers 
bursting with garbled memos and 
press releases. Surrounded by her 
autographed love from Marie 
Dressler, Laurette Taylor, Grace 
Moore et al, and with all the fury 
of a Kansas tornado at full speed, 
Hedda takes her phone calls as 


quickly as her secretary can plug 


them in. For the next two hours 
it is Buddy DeSylva, Fred Astaire, 
Hedda’s pal Howard Hughes, Greer 
Garson, it is every publicity man 
and agent in town. 

Hard-hitting Hedda talks fast 
and loud, badgering, bedevilling, 
wheedling angles, stories and germs 
of stories from the mouths of her 
reluctant victims. 

She often pretends to know more 
than she does, and she may call 
five or six people to get the right 
or the wrong of a story. Some of 
those who've tried to fool her are 
still picking buckshot out of their 
hides. “Double-cross me once and 
I may forgive you,” she says, “but 
trot me out a second dose and, 
baby, it’s the works!” 

Shoeless, smoking an_ endless 
chain of cigarettes, and pacing with 


the feverish nervousness of a lion 
cooped in a cage, Hedda begins 
her column at 11:30, yelling at the 
top of her lungs as she dictates 
from such characteristic and al- 
most illegible jottings as “stinky 
pinky,” “Grable studying shimmy,” 
and “Good for Dean,” or from 
short news notes prepared by her 
leg man, Spec McClure, a Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Phi Bete 
and an ex-newspaperman. 

Her secretary, pretty, studious- 
looking Treva Davidson, barely 
keeps ahead of the raging storm; 
she notes that frequently Hopper 
reels off page-long sentences, stop- 
ping only because “she has to 
breathe.” Though Treva notices 
grammatical errors as she goes, 
rarely does she mention them to 
Miss Hopper, who concedes she 
wouldn’t kyow a split infinitive if 
it hit her in the face. 

According to her own testimony 
and the current edition of Who's 
Who in America, Hedda Hopper, 
née Elda Furry, entered the world 
on ‘June 2, 1890. But years ago, 
answering a ‘questionnaire query 
for information about her child- 
hood, she inconsistently listed as 
her fondest recollection “helping to 
build a snow man in Times Square 
the year of the Great Blizzard”’- 
the snow storm being a notable 
event which, according to most 
recognized histories, took place in 
1888, or two years prior to Hedda’s 
admitted date of birth! 

The daughter of a struggling 
meat dealer and the fifth of nine 
children born to the Quaker family 
of David and Margaret Furry of 
Hallidaysburg, just a few miles 
south of Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
Elda sneaked into Altoona at the 
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age of 17 to see Ethel Barrymore 
in “Captain Jinks” and decided 
that she was not long for Hallidays- 
burg. With a hundred dollars she’d 
earned sewing for the neighbors, 
she headed for Broadway. 

In 1909, she landed a small part 
in Frank Hennessey’s “The Motor 
Girl.” In 1913 she took over from 
Ina Claire for the road company 
of “The Quaker Girl.”  Thirty- 
nine weeks later the show folded 
in Albany. The following morn- 
ing Elda stepped off the sleeper in 
New York City and into the arms 
of four-times-married DeWolf Hop- 
per, the stage star, who was wait- 
ing on the platform to propose to 
her. Although he was five years 


older than her father, hairless and 
green-complexioned, he was never- 
theless the great charmer of his 
day. Hedda married him 


that 
afternoon and settled down to a 
hectic married life, which ended in 
divorce in 1920. 

During their life together a son, 
William DeWolf Jr., was born and, 
with the aid of a numerologist, 
Elda had changed her name to 
Hedda, hoping to disassociate her- 
self in her husband’s mind from 
his previous wives, who were 
named, confusingly enough, Nella, 
Ida, Edna and Ella—names he’d 
tenderly coo to Hedda during their 
most intimate moments. 

Because Hopper was paying ali- 
mony to three of his ex-wives and 
supporting a half-dozen of his 
relatives, Hedda had kept on work- 
ing. By the time of the divorce 
she had already gained somewhat 
of a reputation for herself as a 
stage and screen actress and had 
already appeared in a thing called 
“Virtuous Wives” for a young man 


named Meyer, who was making his 
first picture at the old Fort Lee 
studios in New Jersey, a young 
man who was later to change his 
name to Mayer, Louis B. 

It was Mayer who offered Hed- 
da a contract following her divorce, 
and she successfully spent the 
next dozen years in Hollywood 
under contract to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, establishing herself as the 
screen’s first best-dressed woman 
and typing herself as the sophisti- 
cated society woman. When the 
studio had no role for her, they 
farmed her out to one who did. 
All went swimmingly until pro- 
duction chief Irving Thalberg de- 
cided it was poor policy to build 
up personalities for other studios 
to exploit, hence there’d be no 
more loan-outs. 

Instead of bemoaning her fate, 
Hedda changed her course and 
started scurrying all over again. 
She dabbled in real estate, made 
it pay, but quit because it bored 
her. She wrote a one-act play and 
heard it panned. Ran for a politi- 
cal job and lost. Snagged a few 
radio guest shots. Coached Jan 
Kiepura in English, worked for 
Elizabeth Arden, took three trips 
abroad, and staged fashion shows. 

Hedda might still be skipping 
from job to job if Howard Denby, 
a representative of a minor news- 
paper syndicate, had not ap- 
proached her one day in 1938. 
Impressed with the array of Holly- 
wood friends she had cultivated 
and primed, according to legend, 
by M-G-M’s publicity men who 
were eager to set up a rival to 
Louella Parsons, Denby asked her 
to write a daily column to be called 
Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood and to 
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be released to his 17 newspapers. 

Writing was hardly in her line 
(she still can’t use a typewriter) 
and no one, least of all Hedda, 
took Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood 
seriously. She began writing her 
column in a charitable vein, filling 
it with pleasant little stories and 
nice things she remembered about 
her friends. Everybody liked the 
column, but Hedda soon discovered 
that this was the fastest way to 
become a flop. Nobody wanted 
to read nice things so she reversed 
the procedure. She dragged out 
a few skeletons and began to tattle 
in the burbling pell-mell style now 
synonymous with her name. 

“The minute I started to trot 
out the juicy stuff,” she recalls 
now, “my phone started to ring. 
‘Oh, God! No! Darling, you can’t 
print that!’ ‘Oh, can’t I? Look, 
baby, I’m writing a column and I 
need news. If you don’t want me 
to use that, what can you give me” 
Maybe they didn’t start digging,” 
chuckles Hedda, “digging in the 
other guy’s life, of course!” 

As if this were not already a 
diet of triumphs too rich to be 
digested by her rivals, Miss Hopper 
added a weekly radio program to 
her schedule, ingeniously spotted in 
the CBS Monday-evening lineup 
so that she might incorporate her 
“‘just-to-keep-the-records-straight” 
department, devoted to refuting, 
debunking and denying erroneous 
statements made on Sunday, the 
previous evening, by Walter Win- 
chell, Louella Parsons, and Jimmie 
Fidler. Invariably she could rely 
on at least a half-dozen requests 
for her to deny errors made by her 
competitors. Hedda was only too 
happy to oblige. 
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After a few months in her new 
guise and after the town began to 
realize that Hedda Hopper meant 
business, she came in for consider- 
able clawing from the ladies of 
the Hollywood press, particularly 
Louella Parsons, who had ruled the 
cinematic roost for 20 years. 
Louella was not about to share her 
scoops with Hedda-come-lately and 
made no bones about it. Hedda 
found herself a somewhat sur- 
prised center of a local cause 
célébre. To ease the growing ten- 
sion, Ida Koverman, executive 
secretary to Louis B. Mayer and 
well-loved figure in and around the 
screen colony, tossed a purposeful 
party in Hedda’s honor and in- 
vited every news woman in town. 
They all showed but Louella. 

A columnist is just a columnist 
around Hollywood unless she has 
locally a big circulation outlet, so 
Hedda lost no time in getting one. 
She swooped into the office of 
David Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times, and persuaded 
him to print her column. With 
its appearance in the Times in 1938, 
Hedda Hopper was on her way. 
When, in 1942, she won her- 
self a deal with the Chicago Trib- 
une-New York News Syndicate, she 
tripled the number of her readers. 
“The Queen Is Dead,” screamed 
Daily Variety, “Long Live the 
Queen!” 

Hedda now matched Louella 
paper for paper in every big town 
in the country, and Hollywood, long 
tired of catering to Hearstian 
Louella’s fanciful whims, couldn’t 
have been more pleased. With 
Hedda packing a reader wallop as 
potent as any, they were no longer 
so dependent upon a single col- 
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umnist. To insure the most from 
the rivalry, the boys cried “Fight!” 
and played it to a fare-thee-well. 

Delighted press agents played 


one against the other in a grab for - 


space. Telephoning Parsons, they'd 
tell her Hopper was gloating over 
beating her to a Greer Garson 
scoop. Then, with Parsons in an 
I’ll-get-even mood, they'd plant a 
story “Hedda wants real bad.” 
That accomplished, they'd call 
Hedda and try to work the same 
routine. It worked beautifully, and 
there were no greater mourners 
one day in May of 1948—the cele- 
brated day when Hedda and Lou- 
ella buried the hatchet over lunch- 
eon—than the three hundred or so 
press agents who'd been working 
the feud to the bone. 

Next to her 35-year-old son, Bill, 
an automobile dealer, and his fam- 


ily, Hedda is probably more inter- 
ested in her hats than in any other 
one thing. She purchases about 
150 new ones a year at an annual 
cost to her of about $5,000—a sum 


which her business r, squat, 
65-year-old Dema Harshburger, is 
permitted to deduct from Hedda’s 
income tax, as her startling head- 
gear has become so much a part 
of her stock in trade that it is 
considered a “necessary expendi- 
ture.” Hedda sent a flock of her 


SUCH IS FAME! 


fanciest ones on a tour of leading 
department stores recently, the 
proceeds from admissions to go 
to her favorite charities for the 
blind. They drew record crowds 
everywhere. She has hats deco- 
rated with toy trumpets that actu- 
ally blow, lights that light, pipes, 
even one with Dali-like hands wear- 
ing bracelets at her wrists and hold- 
ing an American Beauty Rose. 

It has been reported that she 
once showed up at Ciro’s wearing 
one hat on top of the other and 
rarely, even in her own home, is 
she seen without at least one hat 
on her head. She boasts she’ll 
wear anything that is sent to her, 
and backed down only once: a 
Bostonian sent her a chapeau in 
the shape of a Japanese bedpan! 

Hedda works hard but relaxes 
easily. When she tires at work, 
she'll curl up on the disreputable 
couch in her office for a cat nap, 
arising completely refreshed. Va- 
cation? The summer before last 
she announced that she was going 
away. She shopped for clothes, 
went to five farewell parties thrown 
in her honor, turned her column 
over to the staff, and headed for 
a month’s rest at Lake Louise. Two 
days after she left, she wired the 
office: “Can’t live on scenery 
alone! I’m on my way back!” @ & 





@ ANION RUBINSTEIN, after years of labor, lived to see at last the dawn of 
success. An orchestral concert, devoted entirely to his symphonic work, was 
held at the Trocadéro in Paris. It was attended by every musician of note 
in the artistic world and crowded to the doors by an audience which ac- 
claimed him with unrestrained enthusiasm. 

At last he managed to escape from the hall, to stroll along the street and 
reflect that his creations had been hailed by his colleagues almost without 
exception. Suddenly he came face to face with Saint-Saéns, who exclaimed, 
“Rubinstein! What on earth are you doing in Paris?” _ py rasces Rodman 
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®@ iF you WENT to the Ringling Bros. Barnum & 
Bailey Circus during the ’30s, you ee know 
this man. He is Jack Earle of Paso, Texas. 
Now 44 years old, he stands eight feet, four inches; 
weighs some 350 tap eo and is out of the circus 
business. What is he doing now? . . . selling Roma 


wines all over the United States. How’s he Gotta! 
Big, brother, big. 
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BY JEAN LIBMAN BLOCK 


Here she stands on a platform, 
and a battery of experts take 
turns taking pot shots at her 





@ war oF THE 35% million hus- 
bands in the United States, ac- 
cording to Professor Alfred C. 
Kinsey, seek sex outside of mar- 
riage. In a recent study of di- 
vorce in Detroit, infidelity was 


mentioned as contributing to the | 
marriage breakdown by one out 


of every two divorcées interviewed. 


Judge Paul W. Alexander of Fam- 7 
ily Relations Court in Toledo, 7 


Ohio, has found husbands unfaith- 
ful in 46 per cent of the 25,000 
divorce actions heard before him 
in the last few years. 

When a man deceives his wife, 
society labels his surreptitious part- 
ner the Other Woman. 

Who is the Other Woman? Who 
are the millions of Other Women 
whose sinister shadows fall across 
half the marriages in this country? 
Is there a class or cross section of 
Other Women? Is there a com- 
munity of interest among them as 
there is with club women, career 
women, horse women? Is _ the 
Other Woman a type? Has any- 
one ever interviewed Other Women 
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pe He. 
The answer, surprisingly, is No. 
To repair this significant gap in 
our knowledge of marital 
na, I talked to judges, psychia- 
trists, social workers, marriage 
counsellors, ministers, wives, hus-. 





or two penetrating details to the 
over-all portrait of the paramour. 

The first onan was definition. 
Dr. Joseph Miller, a psychiatrist 
with a wide and varied practice 
in New York, offered this work- 
able one: “The Other Woman we 
assume to be the rival of a woman 
who is in a definite established re- 
lationship with a man—the in- 
truder competing for the attention 
of the man.” 

Thus the entirely transient sex 
partner is the Other Woman only 
when she actually threatens the 
wife, or when the wife considers 
her a threat. But sin is not a 


: prerequisite of the Other Woman 


The secretary whose 
s and accomplishments are 


‘constantly thrown up to the wife 
»as yardstick of her own deficiencies 
/18 as much the Other Woman as 


husband’s week-end companion 

mm a tourist cabin. The secretary 

may be blameless. But to the wife 
fhe is an intruder. 

’ The composite Other Woman is 


: PP either: plain nor pretty, fat nor 


bands, and Other Women. In 
court and out, I listened to tar- 
nished stories of wronged wives 
and errant husbands. 

I found that no single author- 
ity on family problems could paint 
a complete picture of the Other 
Woman. But each pre- 
sented a different facet, added one 


' thin, brassy nor wispy. Yet she 
is all these things, for she is many 
people—the woman who sat across 
from you in the subway yesterday, 
the woman you nod to in the 
supermarket, the seamstress who 
turns your hem, the socialite pre- 
siding at the orphans’ benefit. 

She is above all that arch-enemy 
of society—the Other Woman. 

Let’s parade her before the ex- 
perts under whose scrutiny her be- 
havior has fallen. Each in tum 
will identify her and interpret her 
conduct in the light of com 
knowledge and skill. 

The wronged wife, alone, de- 
scribes the Other Woman as the 
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temptress, the sultry siren who de- 
liberately and wantonly wrecks a 
marriage. To all others this con- 
cept is false—an invention of fic- 
tion and the films. The clichés 
of novels and movies fall from the 
wife’s lips until, nine times out 
of 10, she betrays by her own 
recital the naiveté of her attitude. 

In the sunny, blond-wood pan- 
eled courtroom of Domestic Rela- 
tions Court in New York, I heard 
the shabby cross charges of one 
couple then separated. The hus- 
band, a mechanic, was making $60 
a weck. His wife had brought him 
into court to demand support for 
their two children. 

“Another woman took him away 
from me,” she told the presiding 
judge. 

Questioning brought forth the 
facts. The wife was 21, spoiled, 
extravagant, given to nagging. The 
husband was 23, immature, and 
baffled by the cold realities of a 
demanding wife and hungry chil- 
dren. The Other Woman—no 
siren by anyone’s standards—was 
25, divorced, the mother of three 
young boys. Here were three 
pathetic adults, hopelessly en- 
snarled by their conflicting drives 
and needs. The husband sought 
sympathy from the older, gentler 
Other Woman. She, in turn, got 
affection and money from him. 
The wife was filled with hatred; 
the husband with guilt. 

If to the wife the Other Woman 
is a vixen, to the husband she is 
an oasis in the desert of boredom, 
frustration, and family bickering. 
“My wife doesn’t understand me,” 
the classic cry echoes down the 
ages. But what does it mean? 

A young husband, conducting 
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an affair with a woman business 
associate, unwittingly made sense 
of the old lament. Aware of my 
investigations, he told me his story. 
“I have no specific complaints 
about my wife. We've been mar- 
ried four years. The shine has 
been off for the last year. I started 
buying Jane a drink on the way 
home from the office. One thing 
led to another. I’m not really in 
love with her. I don’t know 
whether I’m in love with my wife. 
I don’t think of what I’m doing 
as immoral, yet there’s an ugly 
word for it—adultery. I’m afraid 
I don’t understand it all myself.” 

Few husbands in their fumbling 
search for truth are so honest. But 
all will concede that in the Other 
Woman they seek some elusive ele- 
ment missing in themselves or their 
marriage. 

What ‘does the Other Woman 
have to say for herself? A well- 
to-do divorcée confessed that she 
enjoys the excitement of illicit 
amour with a married man. 

A single woman of 35, carrying 
on a tawdry affair with a married 
man of 44, admitted she was set- 
tling for second best. “I hate this 
arrangement for its cheapness, but 
it’s better than nothing.” 

Among professional observers of 
human behavior few have had 
more than hazy contact with the 
Other Woman. Perhaps that is 
why her story has remained so long 
untold. To the family-court judge 
she hovers obscurely in the dis- 
tance, the invisible completion of 
the inevitable triangle. 

“The actions before me are do- 
mestic quarrels of all kinds,” de- 
clares Justice I. Montefiore Levy 
of Domestic Relations Court in 


THE OTHER WOMAN 


New York. “At least 25 per cent 
of the cases have the Other- 
Woman angle. But only in ex- 
traordinary circumstances does the 
Other Woman enter the court- 
room.” 

One such extraordinary situation 
occurred recently when a person- 
able, well-spoken husband brought 
in his attractive mistress to show 
that she would be a better mother 
for his children than his low-IQ, 
alcoholic wife. The judge was 
convinced, although it was not in 
his province to inquire whether 
the wife’s drinking was cause or 
effect of her marital woes, or why 
this intelligent man had married 
a stupid slattern in the first place. 

“This woman was exceptional,” 
Judge Levy added, “but her role 
was typical. In my experience the 
Other Woman is almost invariably 
the symptom of an already ailing 
marriage.” . 

Probation officers in New York 
Domestic Relations Court, in fol- 
lowing up court cases, go into 
homes and institutions. Miss Bella 
Swell, a court social worker with 
insight and compassion, has met 
in four years enough Other Women 
to find they fall into a pattern. 

“TIT am astonished,” she told me, 
“by the resemblance between the 
wife and the Other Woman. Some- 
times it’s physical resemblance, 
sometimes personality traits. The 
same basic qualities that attracted 
a man to his mate attract him again 
and again to Other Women.” 

Miss Swell told of a physically 
normal man whose wife had one 
leg. The details of his separation 
agreement required that the Other 
Woman appear in court. The en- 
tire courtroom gasped when she 


walked in. She had one leg. 

Outside the courtroom, social 
workers rarely meet the Other 
Woman. “But we hear plenty 
about them from irate wives,” said 
Mrs. Elinor Zaki, family consultant 
for the Family Service Association 
of America. “Other Women rarely 
bring us their troubles, but many 
wives with problems were recently 
promoted from Other Woman to 
wife. Often they are pathetic vic- 
tims of a man’s immaturity.” 

Mrs. Zaki—who has been a fam- 
ily counsellor in both New York 
and Ohio, and who last winter 
taught American techniques of so- 
cial work in Cairo, Egypt—related 
the history of the Burtons. 

He was young and fun-loving 
and bored with budgets, leaky 
faucets, and his son’s bad report 
cards—all items his wife considered 
worthy of his attention. 

To avoid his responsibilities, 
Burton took up with a young wo- 
man whose mind was on dancing 
and pretty clothes. His wife di- 
vorced him. He married his giddy 
mistress. With a home to run, 
meals to cook, shirts to mend, the 
new wife settled down. At night 
she confronted’ her husband with 
budgets and leaky faucets. Before 
long she was pouring out her grief 
to a family caseworker. Her hus- 
band,’ she wailed, was running 
around with a redhead. 

“A man like that,” said Mrs. 
Zaki, “can mess up a dozen lives 
with his childishness.” 

In Mrs. Zaki’s experience, the 
Other Woman is not necessarily 
like the wife, although resemblance 
may be present. “I’m more im- 
pressed by the differences. If the 
wife nags, the Other Woman is 
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usually a good listener. If the wife 
is chic and glamorous, her rival 
is likely to be comfortable and 
relaxed.” 

Organized religion is far less 
tolerant of the Other Woman than 
many organized social agencies. To 
the chureh she is the fallen woman, 
the adultress who, with or without 
cause, violates the sanctity of a 
The Reverend Donald Harring- 
ton of the Community Church of 
New York states his position: “The 
Other Woman is a sorry creature, 
preying on the weaknesses of three 
people—her own weakness in ac- 
cepting an extra-marital situation; 
the husband’s weakness in looking 
outside of marriage for the com- 
panionship and understanding he 
should develop within his own 
home; and the wife’s for failing 
to provide her husband with the 
love and sympathy he needs so 
desperately he must search for it 
elsewhere.” 

In our survey of the experts who 
deal with the Other Woman we 
come now to the marriage coun- 
sellor. Ten years of intimate pre- 
scribing for family groups have 
given Mrs. Jeanne Brodsky, mar- 
riage consultant of the Planned 
Parenthood Center in Port Ches- 
ter, New York, many clues to the 
behavior of the Other Woman. 
“She is the by-product of an un- 
nappy marriage. I say flatly that 
no Other Woman by force of sheer 
physical attractiveness can break 
up a truly happy marriage. 

“Long absence or illness may 
expose the weak parts of a mar- 
riage. The relationship must be 
unusually strong to survive ex- 
tended separation. But it isn’t just 
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a matter of opportunity for the 
husband to fall in with another 
woman. There must also be choice. 
He must deliberately decide to risk 
his marriage and his wife’s peace 
of mind for a week end in Atlantic 
City. If his marriage means so 
little he is willing to take the 
chance, it isn’t much of a mar- 
riage.” 

Mrs. Brodsky feels that, despite 
long separations, a husband hap- 
pily wed finds few opportunities 
for dalliance. But a man who is 
restless and discontent sends out 
subtle feelers which indicate to a 
woman attuned for marital tres- 
pass that he is available. Frigidity 
precipitates a tremendous amount 
of infidelity, Mrs. Brodsky feels. 

“I am thinking of a couple 
named the Robinsons. She was 
a fine mother and a good home- 
maker. Her husband was a gen- 
erous provider and a _ devoted 
father. To the outsider it was a 
perfect marriage. But Mrs. Robin- 
son was sexually unresponsive. 
Years earlier she had given up 
trying to make any adjustment. 

“Out of physical need her hus- 
band had drifted from one casual 
affair to another. More recently 
he had become involved with a 
particular woman. Mrs. Robinson 
had accepted the changing affairs 
as part of the ugly necessities of 
marriage, but the attachment to a 
specific Other Woman worried her. 
She came for advice. Her husband 
was eager for help, too, because he 
wanted to save his marriage. In 
time, knowledge and frank discus- 
sion solved the Robinsons’ sexual 
differences. The Other Woman 
vanished.” 

But who is the Other Woman in 
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this situation? What manner of 
female is accessible to a man like 
Robinson, who has little love and 
less money to offer the intruder? 
Marriage counsellors usually run 
out of answers at this point. But 
case workers in agencies dealing 
with unmarried mothers have a 
wealth of pertinent material. 

Miss Margaret Stewart, director 
of the Youth Consultation Service 
of the Episcopal Diocese of New 
York, drew a vivid portrait of a 
typical unmarried mother involved 
with a married man. “The girl 
knew the man was married. That 
was part of the attraction, for these 
girls have basic, deep-seated con- 
flicts about marriage. They are 
too disturbed emotionally to go all 
the way into a marriage relation- 
ship—but they will step part way 
into an affair with a married man. 
They are young, and they are look- 
ing for a father-person. It isn’t 
sexual passion that drives them, 
but the need for the affection of 
an older man. The girls have a 
strong maternal urge and willingly 
bear babies out of wedlock. In- 


variably, of course, these girls have 
had troubled childhoods and are 
seriously sick emotionally.” 

Here, for the first time, we have 
met a true type of Other Woman 
—the neurotic in search of a father. 
For other types we must turn to 


a psychiatrist. Dr. Joseph Miller 
pulled two case histories from his 
files. 

“Miss A.,” the psychiatrist ex- 
plained, “has a deep-rooted hos- 
tility towards other persons. She 
can do little to hurt women except 
be difficult to work with. But men 
she can degrade and weaken 
through flagrant sexual relation- 


ships. Of course, this is her psychi- 
atrist’s interpretation of what she 
feels and thinks. All she knows is 
that she has gone through many 
affairs with men, married and un- 
married, without any particular 
satisfaction or happiness and with- 
out any hope for the future. 

“Another example, Miss B., has 
homosexual tendencies. She isn’t 
aware of them, but she follows this 
pattern: She has a girl friend who 
is married or engaged. Miss B. 
becomes attracted to the man and 
seduces him. After the affair has 
gone on for a while, Miss B. in- 
forms her girl friend that she is 
engaged or married to a low type 
of man who would deceive his wife, 
or fiancée, with her best friend. 
The wife, or fiancée, gets rid of 
the man, and Miss B. has her for 
herself again.” 

So far, in this necessarily brief 
analysis of the Other Woman, we 
have traversed an enormous range 
of behavior from the utterly bizarre 
to the purely pathetic. Always she 
is trapped by her own inadequacies 
and the failure of a man and wife 
to make their marriage secure 
against an intruder. In short, the 
experts have assured us that the 
Other Woman is any woman less 
fortunate than the wife, any wo- 
man alert to bolster her dubious 
social and emotional position with 
the fragments of a disintegrating 

But a lingering doubt remains. 
Is the husband or wife always at 
fault when the Other Woman 
enters a marriage? What about 
the case where neither the husband 
nor the Other Woman has dark, 
neurotic drives, the marriage in 
question is not faltering, and no- 
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body’s intention is dishonorable? 

I asked Dr. Lena Levine, who 
is many things in one person: 
gynecologist, psychiatrist, marri 
counsellor. She explained that all 
of us are capable of being attracted 
to more than one person. We are 
not monogamous by nature. As 
more and more men and women 
meet on equal footing in business 
and professions, these attractions 
will probably increase. The doc- 
tor and the nurse who share the 
drama of the operating table. A 
man and woman who collaborate 
on a musical score. An executive 
and his secretary who together map 
strategy on a big deal. Any of 
these may develop strong feelings 
for each other. 

“In such situations,” this plain- 
speaking psychiatrist said, “I take 
a highly moral view-——the husband 
must give up the Other Woman. 
The family must come above all 
else. Anything that threatens the 
family is evil. 

“First the husband must recog- 


” 





nize his feeling toward the Other 
Woman as something perfectly nor- 
mal that could happen to anyone 
in our fluid society. Then he must 
deny that feeling. His reward for 
this denial will be a sense of power 
such as he has never felt before.” 

Today, when no marriage, good 
or bad, is totally immune to the 
menace of the Other Woman, 
when no womagp, chaste or pro- 
miscuous, is completely insulated 
from the emotional and social pres- 
sures which might impel her into 
an Other-Woman situation—the 
strength and significance of the 
family unit is reaffirmed. 

Loyalty to the family takes top 
priority among human _ relation- 
ships. In a spirit ancient as the 
Ten Commandments, with a vo- 
cabulary strictly from the atomic 
age, we can condemn the Other 
Woman because she subverts the 
family. Sin may be obsolete for 
many today, but treason is a 
word well understood in the 20th 
century. a8 
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PHILOSOPHY ON THE HALF-SHELL 





@ AN AGED Necress had long been admired by her fellow townsmen. One 
day a neighbor asked the secret of her long and placid life. 


“Well,” the old woman reflected, 


“it’s like this: when I walks, I walks 


slow; when I sits, I sits loose; and when I worries, I sleeps.” 


B@ “MOTHER,” 


wedding ring?” 
“Well,” 
a day.” 





—Sophie G. Miller 


the new bride inquired, “what's the best way to protect a 


replied the mother sagely, “you dip it in dishwater three times 


—Leuise Grimes 
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® GENE SARAZEN is the only professional who played with the old- 
timers of the Vardon era and who continues to match shots with 
the 4-H Club (Harbert, Harrison, Heafner and Hamilton) and the 
other leaders of the present pack, so we thought he would be the 
perfect person to answer our daydreaming question: “Who is 
the perfect golfer?” As it happened, Mr. Sarazen had been giving 
some thought to the perforinanees of his fellow champions, any- 


way; in his new book, Thirty Years of Champion- 

ship Golf, written with Herbert Warren Wind and 

just published by Prentice Hall, he assesses 36 BRRGRMS 
masters of modern golf and comes up with a contro- Golfer 
versial rating sheet. Here, then, is Gene Sarazen’s B\SinGB itis 
idea of the perfect golfer—a composite of the very 

best qualities of the best golfers of modern times. 








THE 
BRAINS 

Ol : 
BOBBY * 


JONES lt, ba 


“Rosert T. Jones Jr.” is embla- 
zoned on all the major trophies— 
once on the British Amateur, three 


times on the British Open, four 
times on the United States Open 
and five times on the United States 
Amateur—because he had, along 
with a great golf game and great 
fortitude, the finest mind of any 


competitive golfer. Accordingly, 
Jones was able to master every 
problem that stood between him 
and consistently superlative per- 
formance. 

In those days when it was Jones 
versus the field, Bobby quietly un- 
leashed the most furious concentra- 
tion of any golfer. 

The perfect golfer is able to for- 
mulate how he wants to play each 
shot to fit the strategy of the hole 
or the match. Then, letting nothing 
interfere with his dedication to the 
job at hand, he is able to execute 
that shot precisely as planned. That 
was Bobby Jones. 
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rit 
SHOULDERS 
Of} 
LAWSON 
LITTLE 


In THE YEARS 1934 and 1935, 
when he captured both the British 
and the American Amateurs, I be- 
lieve Little could have beaten 85 
per cent of the pros in match play. 
With the exception of his triumph 
in the 1940 Open, Lawson has been 
no ball of fire since turning profes- 
sional, but he stands head and 
shoulders above any amateur since 
Jones’ day. 

Little had unusual finesse around 
the greens, and flawless timing, 
but the major secret of his success 
was the enormous power which lay 
in his massive, supple shoulders. 
His booming woods, both from the 
tee and off the fairway, drew their 
basic strength from those shoulders. 

Our perfect golfer could get 
along without them, perhaps, but 
he’d be in danger of pressing or 
overswinging in trying to generate 
that same power artificially. So let’s 
give him golf’s perfect shoulders— 
Lawson Little’s. 








HEART 
OF 
WALTER 
HAGEN 


HaGEN WAS A POOR wood-club 
player, and he made errors which 


took him into areas where Dr. Liv- 
ingstone would have feared to 
tread. But he led a strong pro pack 
for over 15 years, won more major 
championships than any other 
modern golfer except Jones and 
gave Jones himself a decisive lick- 
ing in their one man-against-man 
meeting (1926). Why? Because 
Hagen was the game’s competitive 
genius. 

He held his poise at crucial junc- 
tures, delivered his most , telling 
blows when they really counted. He 
was murder in extra-holes, a devas- 
tating clutch-putter. He thrived on 
pressure. 

Hagen used to say, “Ill miss 
shots and the other boys will miss 
them too, but I'll save them on the 
same hole and they won’t be able 
to.” It was true. 

The perfect golfer would have 
those nerves, that fighting heart. 





THE 
ARMS 
OF 
BYRON 
NELSON 


Byron NeELSon’s GAME had a 
sort of made-in-Detroit quality. 
Shot after shot, each one struck 
precisely, came from his clubhead. 
Except for one flaw (dint grew 
larger _— the years (dipping his 
knees as came into “ae shot), 
Nelson’s ce was a model of me- 
chanical efficiency, his swing prob- 
ably the most grooved of all time. 

His complete control of his club- 
head was due to the magnificent 
action of his arms. His arms bred 
his great asset: two hands that 
played the part of one. Thus he 
could split the fairways off the tee 
more regularly than any other top- 
flight player. And he had that same 
string-straight accuracy on his long 
irons, those shots which 85 per cent 
of the pros pray they will not have 
to face. 

Nelson’s sequence of perfect golf 
shots in 1944 and 1945 was as 
impersonally brilliant as any golf 
that I have ever watched. 
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THE HIPs 
(AND a 
RHYTHM) OF ~ 
SAM 


SNEAD 


Wir JoNngEs’ comMAND of him- 
self, Sam Snead might well have 
equaled Bobby’s record, for Snead 
is the greatest hitter since Jones and 
perhaps the finest natural swinger 
of all time. He is the only person 
who came into the game possessing 
every physical attribute: a sound 
swing, power, a sturdy physique and 
no bad habits. He is at least five 
major tournaments better than his 
record; on no less than five occa- 
sions he has come tragically close to 
winning our Open, but he has al- 
ways discovered a way to lose. He 
is bothered by questions of judg- 
ment and generalship; a little more 
time in the caddy ranks might have 
made him a wiser golfer. He hur- 
ries—and he worries. 

But Sam Snead simply can’t be 
beat for timing, rhythm and gen- 
eral co-ordination of all elements 
of the golf swing. The pivot of his 
hips is absolutely perfect—a must 
for our perfect golfer. 
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HANDS 
OF 


TOMMY 
ARMOUR 





Tuomas Dickson Armour, the 
winner of the United States Open 
(1927), the British Open (1931), 
the Western Open (1929), the 
Canadian Open (1927, °30, °34) 
and the PGA (1930), is one of the 
most attractive golfers and one of 
the most delightful personalities 
who have ever graced the game. 
Tommy has many curious distinc- 
tions—he is the only player who 
has represented both Great Britain 
and the United States in interna- 
tional matches; he says more words 
per roynd than any other golfer; 
he is the slowest player in the en- 
tire world—but I pick him here for 
his distinctive hands. They are as 
big as hams. In his championship 
days, their strength made his grip 
reliable and powerful, and they 
gave both his irons and woods a 
decisive crispness. They still do. 
When we played together just a 
few months ago Tommy was under 
70, stroking like the master he is. 


THE 
GUTS 
OF 
BEN 
HOGAN 


Ben Hocan ts the most merci- 
less player of all the modern golf- 
ers. He will absorb terrific punish- 


ment in order to win; he is golf's 
sternest fighter, with golf’s most 
impressive self-reliance and the 
most over-riding necessity to win 
I have seen anywhere. Like Nel- 
son’s, his game is mechanically 
efficient; he strokes the ball beauti- 
fully. But it’s sheer guts, the highest 
type of personal courage, that made 
him the leading money player in 
1940-41-42, captured the National 
Open for him in 1946 and last year 
carried him through his stirring re- 
turn to competitive golf after his 
near-fatal automobile accident. 

Hogan’s fire is not Hagen’s sheer 
love for battle, nor Hagen’s show- 
manship, either, but it’s determina- 
tion and it’s fight; it’s the quality 
that spells the difference between 
good golf and winning golf, when 
a golfer, tired and nerve-wracked, 
pounds down the stretch. 


THE 
LEGS 
OF 
BOBBY 
CRUICKSHANK 


THe more I THINK about the 
comparative qualities of the mas- 
ters who have flourished over the 
past 30 years, the more I am con- 
vinced that there must be two con- 
siderations in any rating of golfers: 
What major championships did the 
man win? Over how long a period 
was he a winner? 

We're equipping our perfect 
golfer to sweep all the champion- 
ships—but to make sure that he 
stays on top, let’s give him a guar- 
antee of consistent, untiring per- 
formance over the years. Let’s give 
him Bobby Gruickshank’s legs. 

After more than 25 years of com- 
petition, the little Scot is still play- 
ing, still keeping up with the best 
of the young bloods. The legs which 
carried him to the play-off against 
Jones in the 1928 U. S. Open still 
take him around championship lay- 
outs in sub-par figures. His is a 
good, steady pace. Our perfect 


golfer couldn’t wish for more. 








THE 
EYES 
OF 
HARRY 
VARDON 


HE GREATEST of British golf 
“masters, six times winner of the 
British Open and a champion for 
25 years, Harry Vardon had an eye 
for distance that is legendary in the 


golf world. He had an instinctive 
and almost infallible grasp of golf 
generalship and shot values. And 
such an all-seeing eye (as Sam 
Snead knows from bitter experi- 
ence) can mark that important dif- 
ference between the runner-up and 
the winner. 


I ONCE READ A story about a 
golfer who, for one enchanted 
afternoon, had the magic power of 
playing perfect golf. Trouble was 
—the game was so easy that it 
wasn’t any fun! That’s the dif- 
ference between fiction and golf. 
In real life, no matter how well 
you are playing, golf never loses 
its quality of challenge. Even our 
perfect golfer, our impossible ideal, 
will have his troubles—you can be 
sure of that. Golf is a humbling 
game! ae 

















The Nickel’s Last Stand 


BY TOM MAHONEY and MORT WEISINGER 


At the Automat restaurants, a five-cent piece still rates respect 


@ «4 FEW YEARS AGO, when 26 Brit- 
ish Boy Scouts arrived in New York 
as guests of the city, no one was 
surprised when they unanimously 
requested a visit to an Automat res- 
taurant. Fascinated at the novelty 
of window-shopping for food, they 
poured dozens of coins into the 
machines “just to see them work.” 
Though located only in New 
York and Philadelphia, the fame of 
the Horn and Hardart Automats 
is international. According to the 
manager of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
many a visiting foreign diplomat or 
royal personage lunches at this lux- 
urious hotel, then strolls to an Auto- 
mat four blocks away for a mechan- 
ically poured nickel cup of coffee. 
For a time the Maharanee of Ba- 
roda dined regularly at the Auto- 
mat to save the rigidly restricted 
money she received from India. 
Next to the telephone company’s 
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pay phones, the Automat’s machines 
probably gulp down more nickels 
than any other coin repositories in 
New York. And though they may 
be a veritable eighth wonder of 
the world to out-of-towners, the 
self-service Automat restaurants are 
as routine as the subway to the 
350,000 New Yorkers and 300,000 
Philadelphians who patronize them 
daily. Though some Automats are 
larger than others, all have the 
same general appearance. All ex- 
teriors have red neon signs reading 
“Automat” and “Horn & Hardart,” 
the name of the company which 
developed and operates the unique 
establishments. Interiors are ex- 
panses of white tile, plate glass, and 
shining metal. 

Just inside each door is a cashier’s 
booth where a patron can change 
bills and large coins into the nickels 
required to operate the machines. 





THE NICKEL’S LAST STAND 


Food is displayed behind scores of 
post-office-like locked glass-window 
compartments built into the walls. 
The average Automat features 
some 160 of these transparent 
cubicles, offering a variety of sand- 
wiches, pies, cakes, and breadstuffs. 
Several rows of heated compart- 
ments house hot dishes. 

The dropping of the requisite 
number of. nickels into a slot ad- 
jacent to each niche unlocks its 
window, permitting the diner to 
turn a knob and remove his selec- 
tion. As soon as a vertical row of 
cubicles is empty, an attendant be- 
hind the scenes spins them around 
and refills each recess. 

Certain hot dishes, especially 
eggs and meats, are cooked and 
dispensed by atténdants at a steam 
table. But even here, the customer’s 
money is dropped into a glass slot, 
where it is visible from both sides 
of the table. 

The economies of mass buying 
and the elimination of the costs 
of waiter service and linens permit 
the Automats to sell food of supe- 
rior quality at low prices. Last 
Christmas they featured a turkey 
dinner for 90 cents. Though food 
costs have advanced everywhere in 
recent years, coffee, certain hot 
cereals and many kinds of rolls are 
still available at the Automat for 
five cents an item. Thousands of 
New Yorkers daily eat Automat 
breakfasts which cost only 15 or 20 
cents. 

Automats have, from their very 
beginning, appealed to the public, 
and no other type of restaurant has 
so held the spotlight of popular 
interest. Much of this, for persons 
who have never visited Philadelphia 
or New York, is the result of stories, 


jokes, plays, cartoons, and motion 
ictures. 

W. C. Fields professed to eat at 
the Automat and pick his teeth 
afterward in front of the Astor. 
Fred Allen has told of drinking free 
lemonade in the Automats by com- 
bining the lemon slices available for 
tea with the free water and sugar. 
The lemon slices are now usually 
out of reach in Automats. 

In the funniest song of the cur- 
rent _Broadway smash musical, 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Carol 
Channing warbles that a kiss may 
be grand, but “it won’t pay the 
rent on your humble flat, or help 
you at the Automat.” 

The 1932 Broadway play, Face 
the Music, had two important 
scenes laid in an Automat, and for 
this production Irving Berlin wrote 
what H. & H. personnel proudly 
hail as The Automat Song—‘Let’s 
Have Another Cup o’ Coffee, Let’s 
Have Another Piece o’ Pie.” 

‘The romantic meeting of fic- 
tional or movie heroes and heroines 
in Automats has wide acceptance 
in slick magazines. 

Though unaffiliated with Horn & 
Hardart, there is an Automatico in 
Argentina, and an “automat” which 
dispenses beer and pretzels at Casa- 
blanca in North Africa. When the 
British were still in Palestine, an 
enterprising man opened an Auto- 
mat-type cafeteria in Jerusalem. 


In 1888, JosEPH v. HORN, then 
27 years old, the son of a maker of 


surgical instruments, borrowed 
some money from his family and, 
in partnership with Frank A. Har- 
dart, opened a tiny 15-seat restau- 
rant on South 13th Street in Phila- 
delphia. Legend has it that the first 
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customer told Mr. Horn: “You 
serve the finest cup of coffee I have 
ever tasted.” By the turn of the 
century, Horn & Hardart had pyra- 
mided their tiny shop into a chain 
of restaurants and bakeries. 

An executive of the company, 
while traveling in Europe a few 
years later, noticed some coin ma- 
chines being used for the sale of 
food. Horn & Hardart promptly 
ordered a quantity from the Ger- 
man firm which owned the patent 
rights. 

The first Automat, at 818 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, opened 
for business on June 9, 1902. It 
created a sensation. New York’s 
first Automat was opened 10 years 
later in the theater district, and for 
a time it was literally “the biggest 
attraction on Broadway.” Gentle- 
men in high silk hats, escorting 
their ladies from the theater, 
stopped to marvel at the new 
phenomenon. 

Automats began to multiply. In 
1912, the company’s New York 
sales were $146,702; in 1948, over 
40 million dollars. In New York 
and Philadelphia together the com- 
pany grossed $67,495,789 last year. 
Today, in the two cities, Horn & 
Hardart have 11,200 employees, 
operate 85 Automat restaurants, 66 
retail food stores, and 5 “day-old” 
outlets where dishes unsold in the 
Automats the day before may be 
bought at reduced prices. 

Hardart died in 1918, but Horn 
lived until 1941. He left an estate 
of two and a half million dollars, 
which was divided among 2,680 
persons and organizations. 


AUTOMAT DEVOTEES constantly 
marvel at the fact that the Boston 
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baked beans or baked macaroi 
always taste exactly the same at 
each of the company’s numerous 
establishments. The answer is 
standardization of cooking in two 
mammoth commissaries—one _lo- 
cated in midtown Manhattan a few 
blocks off the water front and the 
other at Tenth and Locust in 
Philadelphia. Here hundreds of 
trained employees man a gigantic 
food assembly line which prepares 
the most popular dishes in enor- 
mous quantities and keeps the rec- 
ipes uniform. 

Thanks to fantastic mechanized 
equipment, the Manhattan com- 
missary can bake 110,000 pies for a 


Christmas or Thanksgiving holiday. - 


Machines mix the dough, drop pre- 
cut linings into plates, and crimp 
dough edges. Assembly belts speed 
plates in long rows under pipe 
nozzles which eject pumpkin fill- 
ings, for instance, in precise 
amounts at synchronized intervals. 
The pies then move slowly into a 
monster oven, which looks like a 
Coney Island tunnel of love. Every 
finished pie emerges with a well- 
browned spot in its center, just 
enough to provide a palate-whet- 
ting dash of color. 

Meat pies, another H. & H. fa- 
vorite, are assembled on shorter 
lines, supervised by squads of hair- 
netted girls clad in antiseptically 
clean white uniforms. Each girl is 
a generalissimo in charge of a dif- 
ferent ingredient. One doles out 
peas, another adds carrots, another 
onions, and still another rations the 
required beef. 

Few restaurant chains can. boast 


’ the high food standards maintained 


by the Automats. These are so ex- 
acting that each raisin and every 
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THE NICKEL’S LAST STAND 


bean used is inspected before it goes 
into a pot. Every ounce of flour 
and sugar is given an extra sifting. 
The man in charge of ice-cream 
production spends two hours a day 
making ice cream and six hours 
cleaning the machinery. Any food 
item suspected of not being up to 
par goes to a staff chemist for anal- 
ysis. 

Managing chef of this giant food 
factory is Francis J. Bourdon, a 
French master epicure, who was 
trained in the best hotels of Monte 
Carlo, Nice, Istanbul, Madrid, 
Cairo, Rome, and Ostend, as well 
as New York’s fashionable Sherry- 
Netherland. Bourdon is a member 
of the exclusive Les Amis d’Escof- 
fier, famous cooking and eating 
society of hotel and restaurant men. 

Everything happens at the Auto- 
mat. One day four hundred Men- 
nonites arrived in New York from 
Pennsylvania, clad in quaint black 
costumes, and went directly to a 
45th Street Automat. In unison 
they sang “It Is Well With My 
Soul,” and their concerted voices 
made the tiling ring. Between 
hymns, all got out their nickels and 
had their share of sandwiches and 
dumplings. Babies have been aban- 
doned at the Automat; wallets and 
purses have been lost and found 
under tables; and many a young 
couple have met for a blind date 
next to the cherry-pie slots. 

One of Jimmy Durante’s favorite 
jokes about the Automat is: “I put 
a slug into da slot, and what do you 
think came out? Da manager!” To 
H. & H. managers, the slug situa- 
tion is not so funny. Spurious five- 
cent disks are an eternal headache. 
During the depression, according to 
New York’s District Attorney, 


James J. Wilson, the Automats took 
in more than $1,000 a day in slugs. 

Aside from the use of counterfeit 
coins, it is practically impossible to 
thwart the ingenious machines. An 
Automat sequence in an old Holly- 
wood movie, Easy Living, showed 
actor Edward Arnold, in the role 
of bankrupt tycoon, obtaining. a 
free meal by inserting a toothpick 
between the hinges of an empty 
compartment. His strategy prevent- 
ed the door from closing after the 
attendant had filled the space with 
a dish of baked beans. Such chican- 
ery is purely fictional, according to 
H. & H. attendants. It is also un- 
true that the machines can be 
tricked by placing a wad of chew- 
ing gum over the lock mechanism. 

The managers of most Automats 
are as invisible as house detectives, 
but they are brought into the open 
by violation of the company’s strict 
“No smoking” rule, meant to dis- 
courage loiterers. Like reading 
rooms in public libraries, Automats 
have been pre-empted by the 
masses as “everybody’s clubhouse.” 
Anybody is permitted to sit at a 
table as long as he behaves himself 
and goes through the motions of 
eating a meal. The “No smoking” 
ban, however, usually makes idlers 
leave and, if others are waiting, a 
manager is likely to speed them on 
their way. 

What about all the nickels? Au- 
tomat cashiers can accurately spill 
out a dollar’s worth of nickels with 
uncanny speed. They handle so 
many coins per hour—$20 limit to 
each customer—that within 60 
minutes their fingers become car- 
bon-black. 

There is no set method of teach- 
ing cashiers how to trickle out the 
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coins with eye-blinking speed and 
surety. “We just put them in there 
and let them learn from an experi- 
enced cashier,” says Cyril V. Farley, 
vice-president. “They merely pick 
up the nickels in small stacks and 
push the thumb down to throw 
them out. Nothing to it.” Several 
top H. & H. executives started as 
cashiers. 

The nickels deposited in pie, cof- 
fee, and sandwich slots run down a 
channel and fall into locked safes 
located behind the scenes. These 
safes are opened each day in the 
presence of the cashier, store man- 
ager, and a representative of an 
armored express company. The 
coins, a veritable Niagara of nickels, 
are run through a counting ma- 
chine, and some are taken away in 
bags. Enough nickels for a day’s 
transactions are left. 

Each branch is equipped with a 
safe, and the manager alone is 
trusted with the combination. This 


SOLD 


policy resulted in the historic 
metropolitan drama known today 
as “the seven minutes that shook 
the Automat.” 

At precisely 8:46 one morning a 
few years ago the cashier at a mid- 
town Manhattan Automat ran out 
of nickels. She signalled the man- 
ager to fetch her more ammunition, 
but to no avail. He had forgottert 
the safe’s combination. With no 
nickels to be had, there were great 
open spaces around the doughnut 
slots. The coffee spouts began to 
cool. Customers stood in a long 
line, unable to comprehend the hu- 
man frailty that had clogged the 
infallible machine that is Horn & 
Hardart. Finally, the manager made 
a frantic phone call, obtained the 
combination from the main office, 
and the door swung open. Bag after 
bag of nickels poured into the till. 
The cashier began making change, 
and the line moved. The Automat 
was automatic again. a6 





@ Jj. HENRY WESTOVER, who rose from a copywriter to become head of one 
of the largest advertising agencies in the world at the age of 27, used to 
tell of the greatest piece of copy he ever wrote. And no one ever read it 
but his wife. 

He loved the country and when he had made enough money he bought 
a lovely cottage home for his wife and young children. His wife was a 
city girl as yet unconvinced of the value of living “so far away from 
everything.” 

Finally she prevailed on Westover to sell the house and move back to 
the city. He decided to write a dull and unattractive classified advertise- 
ment, hoping that thus no one would be interested in buying the house. 

Then, in a moment of inspiration, he tore up his first attempt and 
instead wrote the best ad he had ever composed. It described the trees, 
the brook, the view, the quiet, the school, the church, and so on. 

He showed it to his wife for her opinion. She read it once quickly, 
then read it again more slowly, and again. She looked up at her husband 
and crumpled the piece of paper in her hand. 

He saw there were tears in her eyes. His serious face broke into a 
broad grin as she said, “I think I've changed my mind, dear.” They lived 
in the country the rest of their lives. —Frank Ball 








HAVE 
p40) 6) 
ARTIST'S 
KY ES? 


Ten quick judgments provide 


® YoU MAY THINK you know good 
art instinctively, even though you 
can’t “draw a straight line,” or 
you may have a suspicion you 
don’t and never will understand it. 
The designs on the following pages 
were prepared by the Famous Art- 
ists Course of Westport, Connecti- 
cut, to determine the presence of 
natural talent among non-artists. 


a portrait of you as an artist 


To test it, PacEANT showed it to 
20 professional artists, ranging 
from young newcomers to old hands 
with several exhibitions behind 
them. Half of them picked all 10 
of the better designs, six landed in 
the seven-to-nine bracket, and the 
remaining four slipped below that 
mark. 

Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoonist 
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Rube Goldberg commented, “It’s a 
simple and agreeable way of dis- 
covering latent talent for those in- 
terested in drawing.” 

Veteran illustrator Arthur Wil- 
liam Brown said, “Everyone is born 
with a talent. Later it is translated 
into a desire to succeed. There’s 
where hard work, study and experi- 
ence come in. This test offers merely 
a constructive way of measuring 
one’s native appreciation of pleasing 
abstracts.” 

Betty Fiala, a Greenwich Village 
modernist, disliked the whole idea 
of the test. “I deny,” she said, “the 
principle that a certain set of opti- 
cal impressions are artistically more 
correct or satisfying than any 


others; it’s an incredible effort to 
establish regimentation of expres- 
sion.” It’s an old argument but 
anyway you look at it, the test is at 
least fun. 

To get some indication of your 
own artistic aptitude, study the 10 
pairs of abstract designs shown here 
and check one of each pair which 
you consider the better. A correct 
score of eight out of 10 indicates 
you have a natural understanding 
of good composition; from five to 
seven correct is a fair score; a lower 
score shows you like pretty pictures 
and that’s about as far as you care 
to venture in the world of art. You 
will find the correct choices listed 
on page 96. 



































Suicide, murder, hush mon- 
ey, fear, international intrigue 
and broken homes—all these 
and many more are the evil 
companions of the most dea- 
picable of all crimes. Don’t 
make the mistake of thinking 
blackmail is old-fashioned— 


or that it won’t happen to you! 














" THE BRITISH POLICE, who are 
very methodical about such things, 
have a telegraphic code which en- 
ables them to save money and be 
mysterious at the same time. For 
example, the code word “banana” 
means “wanted at this office on a 
charge of housebreaking.” They 
also have 17 other single code 
words covering as many leading 
crimes, running the gamut from 
murder to horse-stealing. Yet no- 
where in this list is there a code 
word for blackmail, even though 
the British police know a lot of it 
is around. Blackmail just isn’t the 
kind of crime people go to the 
police about. Great Britain is no 
exception. The same thing is true 
all over the world. 

It may well be that the real 
trouble with blackmail is that it 
seems like a kind of crime in- 
vented by fiction writers because 
it has such unlimited plot possi- 
bilities. 

During the war Graham Greene, 
the British novelist, came out with 
his mystery thriller, The Ministry 
of Fear. The book centered about 
a much-sought-after roll of micro- 
film filled with secret details about 
the shady pasts of leading British 
figures. The details were, supposedly, 
gathered by pro-Nazi Britons, who 
intended to use the material for 
blackmailing the Allied leaders into 
making a peace treaty that would 
be favorable to the Germans. 

All of which sounds, you'll 
agree, just like an imaginative 
novelist at work. And yet J. Edgar 
Hoover has testified before a Sen- 
ate committee: 

“Increasingly we have observed 
efforts of a foreign power to seck 
intimate personal details concern- 
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ing many of our leaders in govern- 
ment and industry.” 

Now that blackmail has officially 
graduated to the realm of big- 
power intrigue—as if it hadn't 
been there all the time—it be- 
comes ever harder to think of it 
as just another kind of crime like 
robbery or murder. Even crim- 
inologists who go in heavily for 
statistics, cannot try to guess what 
are the chances of someone trying 
to blackmail you. When it comes 
to blackmail their statistics are 
about as helpful as an unconnected 
telephone. 

Certainly you can’t go by the 
cases that are reported to the po- 
lice. In a recent year when the 
New York district attorney got 
four cases, three of the larger de- 
tective agencies in the city handled 
about 50 cases of blackmail which 
were never reported to the police. 
Yet these 54 cases together repre- 
sented only those victims who had 
sufficient courage to do something. 
A most conservative guess is that 
for every victim who finally goes to 
the police or a private detective 
there are at least 20 who never will. 
You can make your own guesses in 
this macabre field. 

Thanks to Hollywood and the 
mystery programs, most everybody 
now knows exactly how blackmail 
works: “You see, this no-good 
comes across something in this rich 
guy’s past, and he lives off the fat 
of the land just by keeping his 
mouth shut. He knows where the 
body is buried.” 

There are sufficient true life 
stories to confirm this basic method 
of operation. Everyone except a 
handful of people were amazed 
when it turned out that the presi- 
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dent of the great drug firm of 
McKesson-Robbins was actually an 
unsavory ex-convict whose real 
name was Musica. Those in the 
know had blackmailed him steadily 
and maintained his secret. 

The whole British empire was, 
astounded when Rowland Stephen- 
son, a member of Parliament, 
famous banker and millionaire, dis- 
appeared with $350,000 in funds 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
London. He had been treasurer. 
An examination of his books re- 
vealed that he was _ personally 
bankrupt and that he had paid 
out nearly $100,000 to blackmailers 
to keep the secret that he was 
dipping into the hospital’s funds. 

One trouble with blackmail is 
that people refuse to believe it can 
happen to them even when the evi- 
dence is right in front of their eyes. 
Some years ago Walter E. Clancy, 
now one of New York’s ablest 
private detectives, was a New York 
police detective first grade. He 
was frequently assigned to places 
such as Saratoga Springs and 
Miami to be on the lookout for 
criminals wanted back in New York. 

One day at Saratoga, Clancy 
became friendly with two pretty 
tramps. They took the handsome 
plainclothesman for the role he was, 
playing—that of a con man open 
to propositions. They had one for 
him. For the past year the two of 
them had been making a weekly 
visit to the home of a very wealthy 
New Yorker. He was an over- 
sexed, world-weary lecher in his 
early sixties, and he paid the girls 
well for their participation in his 
weekly orgy. But the girls had 
spotted a much greater opportunity 
if they could find the right part- 
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ner. And Clancy, they decided, 
would be just the right man—to 
play the part of a cop. 

In detail they outlined Clancy’s 
role: breaking in on the orgy, 
flashing a phony detective’s badge, 
arresting all three on a variety of 
morals charges. The girls would 
start crying and the rich man 
would, of course, offer to “settle” 
the case even before they got out 
of the house. The girls figured 
they could get at least $50,000 from 
their illicit sex partner. 

Clancy listened closely and prom- 
ised to think it over. He promptly 
got in touch with his superior in 
New York and gave him the de- 
tails. The latter promised to give 
the millionaire a warning about his 
little playmates. Clancy lost sight 
of the girls. 

Three months later, in Florida, 


he came across them again in a 
gambling house. They were happy 
to see him. Was he still interested 
in Playing copper for their little 


scheme? 
Slightly 
managed to get to a phone and 


incredulous, Clancy 
called his boss again. Hadn’t the 
rich sucker-to-be been warned? 
Didn’t he know his two playmates 
were planning to blackmail him 
for $50,000? The New York police 
official said, yes, the man had 
been warned, but he just simply 
wouldn’t believe it. Those two 
lovely girls blackmail him? Didn’t 
the police have anything better to 
do with their time? 

The inability to recognize black- 
mail is sometimes the mind’s con- 
venient way of refusing to face an 
ugly situation. The midwestern 
manufacturer who carries a book- 
keeper on his payroll at $150 a 


week is a case in point. She comes 
in at 11 and leaves at three and 
spends a considerable part of that 
time on personal calls. As long 
as she’s alive she'll be a necessary 
pain in the businessman’s neck. 
You see, she had to be let in on 
the doctoring the manufacturer 
and his accountant did on his war- 
time income taxes. 

No one ever mentions the word 
blackmail around the place, and 
the bookkeeper, like other amateur 
blackmailers, believes the risk’ she 
runs deserves the weekly payoff. 

Consider the facts. You require 
no capital to set up in this busi- 
ness, and an intelligent, industrious 
snooper who has a knack for 
acquiring useful bits of informa- 
tion can make much more money 
out of blackmail than he or she 
could at most other occupations. 
The only trouble with it, as a wit 
once remarked, is that “it takes 
you into bad company.” 

The fact that any unscrupulous 
heel can work at blackmail in his 
spare time leaves the crime open to 
the charge that it attracts an undue 
number of strict amateurs. I have 
before me a list of the major black- 
mail cases that reached the New 
York police in the past 20 years. 
Let’s look at them for a moment: 

A prominent advertising man 
was indiscreet with a woman em- 
ploye. She and her husband de- 
cided that the old-fashioned badger 
game could still work. 

{The son of a former governor 
was milked of $40,000 by a lady 
he had been overly friendly with. 
The money went for an alleged 
abortion. 

A Wall Street broker allowed 
himself to be enticed into a liaison 
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with a sad creature who was 
neither young nor pretty—but who 
managed to get him drunk one 
night, and who knew that a gal can 
make a good living at blackmail. 

{A Spanish nobleman threat- 
ened his equally noble cousin that 
he’d publish a book accusing the 
cousin and his wife, an American 
grocery heiress, of being spurious 
holders of the titles, Prince and 
Princess. He wanted $150,000 not 
to publish the book. 

A Chinese music student in 
New York became engaged to an 
American girl and learned that 
her sister had received $4,000 from 
a Massachusetts professor who, she 
claimed, was the father of her 
seven-year-old son. The Chinese 


student decided that $4,000 wasn’t 
nearly enough for his future sister- 
Why not ask for $21,000. 


in-law. 
He did. 

All these assorted blackmailers 
had two things in common: all 
were amateurs and all were caught. 
From that, however, don’t deduce 
hastily that it’s only the amateurs 
who get caught. For in the same 
list are the names of Charles 
Forcier and Robert Gaffney, who 
headed the most important black- 
mail gang in recent American his- 
tory. Over a period of 15 years 


the gang extracted nearly $2,000,- 
000 from wealthy homosexuals. 
They were caught only because 
one of their victims had the cour- 
age to take his case to the police. 

The odds are definitely on the 
side of the professional, however. 
The most successful American 
blackmailer on whom there is any 
record is a soft-spoken 71-year-old 
dandy who has been in professional 
retirement since 1939. He shut his 
little heartbreak house when he 
was well ahead financially, but he 
was far prouder of the fact that, 
even though he had been a pro- 
fessional blackmailer for 28 years, 
he was never arrested. Yet he and 
his operations were known to the 
police. They couldn’t do anything 
because his victims could never be 
persuaded to go through with a 
complaint. 

Being a professional, he developed 
a fool-proof system and kept using 
it over and over again. He simply 
took advantage of the fact that 
quite a few states, including New 
York, have a law that makes sexual 
relations with any girl under 18 
statutory rape, regardless of whether 
it’s done with or without her con- 
sent. For each of his blackmail 
jobs he used to get a pretty 16-year- 
old orphan with a birth certificate. 
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BLACKMAIL ! 


He’d have her taught how to dress 
and make up so that she’d look at 
least 20. The rest was just a matter 
of selecting the right victim. 

In England where the tradition 
of the amateur is rather over- 
prized in sports, politics and de- 
tective work, it’s not surprising that 
the most successful blackmailers in 
the past few decades were a pair 
of amateurs who netted $300,000 
from just two operations. 

He was educated at Eton and 
Oxford and served in a Guards 
regiment. Obviously, a true-blue 
Englishman with fine moral sen- 
sibilities. His income, alas, was 
but $4,000 a year, which only made 
him yearn for more _ spending 
money. Every day at his clubs 
and through his many social con- 
tacts he invariably came in con- 
tact with wealthy men who obvi- 


ously had far more than they 
needed. The scheme he worked 
out to redistribute the wealth was 
simplicity itself. 

First he carefully selected a part- 


ner. She, too, came of a good 
family. But though its listing in 
DeBrett’s Peerage was enviously 
sleek the family’s income was dis- 
tressingly slender. She was young, 
attractive, and interested in any 
scheme to save her from the genteel 
poverty she faced. No one knows 
why she didn’t think of anything 
much simpler and rather more 
legal, like marriage. 

Her partner carefully selected 
their first victim, one of: England’s 
wealthiest men. Married, of course. 
When they learned that their prey 
was planning a trip to the con- 
tinent,, they arranged it so she 
would be on the same train to 
Paris. After the “chance” meeting 


the millionaire and the attractive 
woman had a gay time in Paris 
and on the Riviera. Six weeks 
after his return to London he 
heard from a most respectable so- 
licitor that the girl was now 
expecting a child. And just what 
provision, the lawyer asked, did 
he intend to make for the girl he 
had “wronged so grievously” ? 

The rich man was no fool and, 
looking back, he began to believe 
the whole affair had started just 
a little too fortuitously. He called 
in private detectives to check the 
girl's background. Of course, they 
found, just as the stage manager of 
the whole scheme had intended, 
that she came of a fine family and 
had never been involved in any 
scandal. She and her partner di- 
vided $150,000 between them on 
this job. 

The pair had equal success a 
second time out, but came a crop- 
per when their third victim hap- 
pened, by the merest chance, to go 
to the same private detective firm 
that had conducted the investiga- 
tion in the first case. 

Blackmailers stay in business be- 
cause they’re ingenious enough to 
adapt themselves to the times. 
They remain perpetually on the 
lookout for the ideal victim—one 
who can’t possibly go to the police. 
Abortionists and refugees who 
have been smuggled into the coun- 
try, for example. The abortionists 
make fine victims because they 
usually make a lot of money 
quickly. Unfortunately from the 
blackmailer’s point of view, how- 
ever, they move around too much, 
and it’s not easy to keep track of 
them. The illegal refugees make 
easy pickings but as a rule they 
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don’t have much money. More- 
over, when the ripe ca 
of the same crowd that got them 
into the country in the first place 
—makes his final threat of ex- 
posure after the victim’s funds 
have run out, the victim is apt to 
commit suicide. 

Recently, a cheap Midwestern 
blackmail gang has concentrated on 
housewives in supermarkets. They 
stroll in as shoppers and keep on 
the lookout for any woman drop- 
ping small items into her purse or 
coat pocket. Once outside the store 
they confront her as city detectives 
and usually settle for all the cash 
she has on hand. 

For thousands of years there 
have been only four possible an- 
swers to the question: What do you 
do when the blackmailer comes? 
They are: 

1. Pay 

2. Flee 

3. Commit suicide 

4. Kill the blackmailer. (How 
the mystery writers love this one!) 

Even 2,300 years ago those were 
the basic answers, the Greek his- 
torian, Xenophon, assures us. He 
tells of the many wealthy and 
prominent citizens of Athens who 
went into exile to escape the exac- 
tions of blackmailers. He tells of 
another victim who congratulated 
himself on the fact that he lost 
all of his money and was no longer 
compelled to live in fear of the 
blackmailers. 


SUNLIGHT a 


Actually, a much more practical 
answeris perfectly obvious, although 
it took mankind thousands of years 
to come to it: Why not keep the 
name of the victim in the black- 
mail trial secret, particularly if 
that’s the only condition on which 
he or she’ll come forward and press 
charges against the blackmailer? 
That’s exactly what’s now being 
done in France and England. In 
the U. S. the only place where it’s 
been tried and found effective— 
thanks to the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the local newspapers—has 
been New York City. 

The New York setup of volun- 
tary secrecy about the victims’ 
names is simple and effective. All it 
requires is some maturity on the 
part of the law and the newspapers. 
Once that co-operation is secured 
blackmail can be cut so severely 
that it can, in time, become as un- 
important in our daily lives as 
horse-stealing. 

There are, of course, those who 
protest such a solution on the 
grounds that it gives protection to 
moral transgressors, but today we 
simply can’t afford to listen to 
such harsh, puritanical voices from 
another century. We're all sinners 
and friends of sinners. There’s 
just no telling who might fall into 
the toils of a despicable black- 
mailer tomorrow. 

There’s just no telling who might 
be next. 


It might even be. . . a8 








>» 
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The photograph on the opposite page was taken by Paul Wil- 
linger in his own garden, The flowers are ice plants in bloom, 
and a silver reflector was used to control the scattered sunshine. 
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This Younger Generation 


® A little boy was told that the eye 
of God is always watching us. He 
thought a minute, then said: “I’d 
like to know what kind of watch- 
ing it is. Tim Brown watches me 
in school so he can tell the teacher 
if I whisper and get me bad marks. 
But father watches me in a differ- 
ent way. When I am on the beach 
he keeps watch so I won’t get in too 


deep. I like that kind of watching.” 
—S8. Lane Botts 


@ In Chatham, England, three 
youngsters stole 152 cartons of ice 
cream, 10 pounds of nuts, and 10 
toy pistols. The cops found them by 
simply following a trail of ice-cream 
wrappers and nutshells. 


@ The young clergyman, during a 
parochial call, no- 


much,” she confessed. “I guess I'll 
put a tail on it and call it a dog.” 
—Sarah Surtle 


® Sometimes the immature sim- 
plicity of the youthful mind makes 
a shrewd guess at truth, as.in a 
group of “tinies” discussing their 
arrival on this planet. One said the 
doctor brought him, another that 
his mother bought him at a shop. 
One little girl said modestly: “My 
mother was too poor to buy me; 


I was homemade.” 
—Mrs. Edward Hastings 


® Mothers will soon be able to lo- 
cate their offspring at the Saturday 
matinee in a darkened movie house, 
provided a’signal system has previ- 
ously been agreed on. The research 





ticed the little daugh- 
ter of the hostess was 
busy with her slate, 
while eyeing him 
closely from time to 
time. “And what are 
you doing, Clare?” 
he asked. 

“I’m drawing a 
picture of you.” 

The clergyman sat 
very still to facilitate 
the work of the young 
artist, but presently 
Clare shook her head 
discouragedly. 

“T don’t like it very 








“OF course, if he's really hard on his clothes . . .” 
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director of a Brooklyn firm reports 
progress in the production of a lu- 
minous bubble gum. A pop will now 
be followed by a flash. 


® Little Sally returning home from 
dancing school reported that al- 
though the class hadn’t learned any 
dance steps, they had learned how 
to bow. 

“And, mommie,” she asked, “do 
you know that little boys and little 
girls don’t bow the same? The girls 
bend their knees and the boys bend 


their stummicks.” —Shirley Gale 


® How much Walt Disney's animal 
characters mean to children all over 
the world can be measured from the 
fact that after the war was over the 
Swiss Red Cross forwarded thou- 
sands of letters to Mr. Disney. 
All were written and addressed to 
Mickey Mouse by children in enemy 
countries. 


@ Three Auburn, Maine, school- 
boys, playing hookey in order to go 
fishing, stopped on the road to ask 
a car for a lift. They got one, too— 
back to class, from the Superintend- 
ent of Schools who was in the 
driver's seat. 


..™ A young mother was trying to 
) train her baby son to say his pray- 
’ ers, reciting “Now I lay me down 
to sleep” to him in his crib, but all 
she could get from the two-year-old 
was a babble of unintelligible baby 
talk. 

A six-year-old brother, who had 
watched the proceedings with a 
grin on his face, turned to his 
mother. “I’ll bet,” he said, “that 
the Lord got a big kick out of that!” 


—Dorothea Maringas 
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® Hopalong Cassidy received a let- 
ter from a mother, telling him that 
her little boy was delighted with his 
Hopalong suit and always wears 
it when listening to “Hoppy” or 
watching him on TV. Then she 
complained that she couldn’t get the 
boy to take it off, even at bedtime, 
and she suggested he come out with 
a Hopalong Cassidy pajama as the 
only solution to her problem. 


® Six-year-old Jerry wasn’t eating 
his gelatine. 

“What’s the matter, Jerry?” 
asked his mother. “Don’t you like 
it?” 

The young boy looked up wist- 
fully and replied: “Yes, mommie, I 
do. But when I think it’s here, it’s 
there. And when I think it’s there, 
it’s here.” —Elaine Cutler 


® The young school teacher had 
just finished telling a small boy the 
story of a stray lamb that had been 
eaten by a wolf. 

“You see,” she said, “had the 
lamb been obedient and stayed 
where it was supposed to, "it would 
not have been eaten by the wolf.” 

“No, ma’am,” said the boy. “It 
would have been eaten by us.” 

—Helen Tass 


8 In Vermont, a state legislator dis- 
covered that kids who were being 
paid a 50-cent bounty on each set 
of hedgehog ears they produced 
were making each animal do double 
duty by carving an extra set of ears 
from the joint of the forepaws. 


® Nature makes boys and girls 
lovely to look upon so they can be 
tolerated until they acquire some 


sense. —William Lyon Phelps 
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made is this one by Weegee, Because of its 
depth and brilliance, it introduces this month's 
series from the best 100 photographs of our 
time, as chosen from the exhibitions of the 
Museum of Modern Art by the editors of PAGEANT 

















TAFT IN NEW HAVEN. In 1910, Barney Roos was sent up 
to New Haven, Connecticut, to get a picture of Robert Taft, 
then graduating from Yale. Roos followed Taft eround 
_for ¢ full day, got nowhere, finally gave up, made this fine 


ee it shot, When he examined his print, he discovered young 
= = aft in cap and gown just behind the man sepping off the 


- eurb. ‘Mr. Roos is today a vice-president of the Willys 


ae __ Overland Motor Company. Tafe is U. oe ee es 





WALLOPALOOZAH—Joe POLITICS, by Barrie Kanter # 
DiMaggio foul tips a pitch by _of Chicago Sun-Times, isa 
Bob Feller in this shot by rlonre of He ae a 
Tony Bernato of N. Y. Mirror being egged by hecklers : 


OFFICIALS, by Rohland of the Washington Post, i isa 
news photograph of the national officers of the Danght he 
of Colonial Wars at a meeting. ft shows what. pa fe 
news cameraman can do to capture the spirit of om 7 os 
éntire organization. It fairly breathes patriotism - 
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BY JEANETTE EYERLY 
The result? A slash of more than 50 per cent in traffic deaths 


® ALTHOUGH the traf- 
fic light had already 
changed to amber, 
the driver of the sleek 
black convertible did 
not bring his car to a 
stop. Instead, with a 
quick burst of speed, 
he crossed on the red 
light and proceeded 
on his way. 

Several days later 
the driver—a promi- 
nent Dallas, Texas, 
businessman — re- 
ceived a courteous 
letter saying that a || 
car bearing license iim 
number so-and-so 
and registered in his 
name had been reported by a 
Dallas T-Man as running a red 
light at the corner of Lamar and 
Elm Streets on Nov. 11, 1949, at 
approximately 5 p.m. The letter, 
which concluded with a request for 
the owner’s cooperation in observ- 
ing traffic rules and safe driving 

ractices, was si by Dallas’s 
high respected Chief of "Police, C. 
He-1sson. 

The businessman read the letter 
through, flushed, laughed a little 
self-consciously—but he did not get 


angry. He did, in-. 
stead, what was typi- 

cal of many of the- 
16,000 persons who 
received similar let- 

ters last year. He sat 
down and wrote a 
letter to Chief Hans- 

*, son thanking him for 
iw: the safe-driving re- 
?] minder and pledging 
*;] unqualified support 
| for the T-Man pro- 


gram. 

In Dallas—where 
the T stands for traf- 
fic, not .treasury—T- 
Men have no law- 
enforcing power, can 
not levy fines, nor 

administer a reproof. Even their 
identity is carefully concealed. Yet 
they have been responsible for mak- 
ing Dallas the fourth safest city in 
the country, the safest in Texas 
and the most traffic-conscious city 
in the world. 

_Back in 1937, however, none of 
these claims could have been made. 
In fact, Dallas citizens were being 
killed in traffic accidents at a rate 
of better than one a week. Alarmed 
city officials, immediately launching 
a “Save A Life” campaign, began 





by eliminating the flagrant amount 
of traffic ticket fixing which was 
engendering disrespect for the law. 
Then seeking something more effec- 
tive than posters and radio speeches 
James W. Welch—then assistant 
police chief and now head of Dal- 
las’s crime prevention bureau— 
Clytus Jones of the Citizen’s Traffic 
commission and Captain B. B. 
Smith of the police traffic depart- 
ment, dreamed up the idea of the 
T-Men: a small group of public 
spirited citizens who would report 
traffic violations as part of the safe- 
ty education campaign. 

The idea almost immediately 
caught on, Although there were 
only forty in the original group, to- 
day the T-Man organization has 
more than 800 names—doctors, 
lawyers, truckdrivers, musicians, 
brick layers, clerks and assorted 


businessmen—.in the private files at 
the Dallas City Hall. 


T-Men, necessarily, must be 
carefully selected. They must be 
alert to notice and report what 
they see but they must not do any- 
thing that would cause unfavorable 
comment on their organization. 
They do not work with the idea of 
tripping up drivers on the fine 
points of driving, but to report 
glaring errors that could cost a life 
or cause a serious accident. At all 
times the T-Man’s identity is care- 
fully concealed. Arrests are never 
made from a T-Man’s report, nor 
are fines ever assessed. They, them- 
selves, do not even know who other 
T-Men are. Whenever a person be- 
comes a T-Man, he loses his name 
and becomes a number. He is given 
a supply of stamped cards—ad- 
dressed to the T-Man Committee 
at the City Hall—that bear that 


number, his only means of identifi- 
cation. Thereafter, whenever he 
sees what he believes to be a fla- 
grant violation—for convenience, 
16 of the. most common ones are 
listed on the back of the card— 
he jots down the license number 
of the car, the time and place of 
the violation and the direction the 
car was traveling. As soon as he 
drops the card in the mailbox his 
part is finished. 

The next step takes place at the 
City Hall where the car’s owner is 
learned from the license number 
and the usual courteous letter dis- 
patched. There is no obligation on 
the part of the recipient, but most 
of them reply. Most of them, too, 
express the opinion of the driver 
who, reported for making an illegal 
left turn, succinctly wrote: “I hope 
you and your men will keep up this 
work because I feel that a letter of 
this type gets better results than 
a dozen lectures given at the time 
of the offense.” 

And the excerpt from the follow- 
ing letter tells its own little story 
of domestic affairs. “Dear Chief 
Hansson: I have received your let- 
ter reporting the traffic violation 
by my automobile. My wife was 
driving the car at that time and I 
have shown the letter to her. . . .” 

The people of Dallas are enthusi- 
astically behind the T-Man pro- 
gram, but occasionally a resentful 
recipient of a T-Man letter will 
call headquarters. If he is inclined 
to argue, the caller is courteously 
told that possibly some mistake has 
been made in the license number 
and for him to please overlook the 
matter. The desired results will 
have been accomplished anyway 
because the caller, of course, knows 
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DO YOU WANT T-MEN 
IN YOUR TOWN? 


The simpler the organization, the 
better. Select one individual who 
would be willing to devote the nec- 
essary time to interview personally 
every applicant, starting off with not 
more than a dozen carefully selected 
members. Later these few would sug- 
gest others as their work gets under 
way. Exclude all “crackpots.” 

The names of the active member- 
ship must be carefully protected from 
public knowledge and there should 
be no actual contact between the 
T-Man and the violator. The pub- 
lic must be sold on the merits of the 
system and steered away from the 
idea that the plan is, in any form, 
a “gestapo” plan. A great deal, of 
course, depends on the level-headed 
leadership of those directly in charge 
of the organizational effort and 
working closely with the police chief 
and traffic safety departments. 


— Joe J. Murray, Dallas Director of 
Traffic Safety Education 











whether he is guilty of the charge. 

Although it is not at all uncom- 
mon for parents to write grateful 
letters thanking T-Men for report- 
ing traffic violations by their teen- 
age sons and daughters, something 
unique in T-Man history happened 
not long ago. The wife of a prom- 
inent Dallas businessman called 
headquarters and in a rather halt- 
ing voice asked if it would be 
possible for her husband to receive 
a letter. She explained that his 
carelessness in the use of hand sig- 
nals had repeatedly frightened her 
nearly to death. 

Convinced of the woman’s sin- 
cerity, T-Man headquarters asked 
her to watch for some specific oc- 
casion when her husband failed to 
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give proper hand signals—carefully 
noting the time and place. Before 
the day was out, the unfortunate 
mate unwittingly obliged her. She 
then transmitted the necessary in- 
formation by telephone and a few 
days later her husband received the 
requested letter. 

No one feels that the millennium 
is at hand in Dallas. Residents of 
this city of better than 400,000, 
motorist or pedestrian, still find it 
necessary to look sharply or to step 
quickly. But with traffic deaths in 
all other sections of the country 
rising—or showing no decrease— 
over last year’s shocking total, it is 
impossible to deny that the T-Men 
have brought results. Joe J. Mur- 
ray, director of Traffic Safety Edu- 
cation, has figures to prove it. 

In 1937, before the T-Man, there 
were more than 11 traffic fatal- 
ities for every 10,000 cars regis- 
tered in the city of Dallas. Today 
there are less than five deaths to 
the same number of registrations. 
Because of the decrease in traffic 
accidents of all kinds, Dallas resi- 
dents now enjoy lower automobile 
insurance rates than any other city 
of comparable size in the entire 
United States. 

Records show that there are very 
few “repeaters”—after receiving 
one T-Man letter, a motorist rarely 
receives another. No punches are 
pulled or exceptions made when 
it comes to mailing out T-Man 
letters. Although the Chief of 
Police has never received a letter, 
the wife of a former mayor did: 
R. W. Thompson, present chairman 
of the T-Man Committee, was also 
once tripped up on a violation. 

Quietly operating on a contin- 
uous basis, the T-Man program has 





IN DALLAS EVERYONE'S A TRAFFIC COP 


brought a new philosophy to bear 
on one of the most alarming prob- 
lems of American life—the useless 
slaughter of its citizens in traffic 
accidents. James W. Welch, who 
helped to organize the program 
back in 1937, explains it this way. 
“A person doesn’t commit other 
crimes through negligence. He 
doesn’t rob a store or beat up his 
neighbor just because he thinks no 
one is watching or that he can get 
away with it. There are group 
moral objections to the breaking of 
these particular laws. It’s our de- 
sire to have traffic laws regarded 
on the same moral standard.” 
Although Dallas has made no 
particular attempt to publicize its 
T-Men, the news has spread. Dur- 
ing the last year inquiries have 
come from 24 cities in the United 
States and Canada, and T-Men 
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have been organized in two other 
Texas cities, Ft. Worth and Tyler. 

Wherever it is tried, there never 
seems to be any dearth of T-Man 
recruits. Apparently there breathe 
few men—motorist or pedestrian— 
with soul so dead that they have 
not had the urge, innumerable 
times, to report traffic violations 
they have witnessed. 

The title “T-Man” is actually a 
misnomer. As you might suspect, 
there are a few ladies in the organi- 
zation. They go about their busi- 
ness of reporting traffic violations, 
however, every bit as efficiently, 
objectively and silently as the men. 
In fact, one woman kept her secret 
so carefully that her husband didn’t 
find it out until they had been 
married several years. At that time, 
he made a confession. He was a 
T-Man, too. as 
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DOING WHAT COMES NATURALLY 


@ A tiger’s roar can literally frighten a monkey to death. In some cases 
monkeys have become so terrified that they fell out of trectops, becoming 


easy prey to the striped marauder. 


@ Certain orchids change odor throughout the day. They have a smell of 
heliotrope in the morning, of carnation during the day and of lilac at night. 


@ Waltzing mice don’t spin around after their tails just for fun. Their 
reason: a defect in the labyrinth of the mouse’s ear affects the animal's 


sense of balance. 


@ The number of rattles on a rattlesnake is not a measure of age. Rattles 
grow at a rate of two to five a year, depending on climate. 


of: 
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—Herbert O. Johansen 
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MY BABY IS SICK! 


When photographer Vivian Cherry visited the Schrager 
family in Brooklyn, N. Y., her intent was to show 

how an American family lives. The pictures would 
appear in a U. S. State Department publication. But 
something happened while the photographer was working 
—something that can happen to any mother anywhere . . . 
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... Mrs. Schrager was posing with 10-month-old Amy 
(left, opposite page) when suddenly Amy seemed 
out of sorts. Mrs. Schrager felt Amy’s head—and 
the photographer saw her chance to make a poignant 
set of pictures that would fit into anyone’s 

life. Yes, Amy had a fever. Frightened, Mrs. 
Schrager clutched .the child to her breast. It was 
polio time. Mrs. Schrager phoned her doctor . . . 
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..- she waited a half hour, 45 minutes. At last 

he arrived, looking tired—there were other 

worried mothers throughout the neighborhood. 

Then for a tense 15 minutes he examined Amy. The 
child howled as children will, but soon it was 

over and the doctor gathered his thoughts 

and relaxed. “‘Nothing to worry about, Mrs. Schrager,” 
he smiled, “touch of roseola, matter of a few 











days, but nothing to worry about.” 
He left to make other calls. 

Mrs. Schrager clutched Amy to 
her breast again—but now 


she was happy—afother crisis 
passed in safety. And sure 
enough in a few days Amy 


was her old self again— AS GOOD AS NEW 





And it can assume some strange and grotesque 
forms in the remote areas of the frozen Arctic 


® HOW DOES a man die? What are 
his thoughts when the wind comes 
roaring down from the north, and a 
dim red line marks the bottom of 
the thermometer? In the shadow 
of Alaska’s Saint Elias Range a 
dead body sat propped for six 
months in the bunk of a crude 
cabin until its story was finally read 
from notes scribbled in a diary: 

“April 20th. Got to stay in my 
bunk. Legs won’t carry me very far. 
My eyes are useless for hunting. 
The rest of my body also useless. I 
believe my time has come. Every- 
thing I got, I give to Joe Pellerine 
of Dry Bay. V. Swanson.” 

Death came to Swanson after 90 
days of a relentless fight that saw 
the trapper yield inch by inch, until 
the final surrender. 

There have been others who ran 
the gamut of fear that accompanies 
death at zero, fought it hysterically, 
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shrieked like mad men, and then 
plunged the last few steps into 


eternal slumber. Around them the 
burdened trees lost form, and the 
blank white of the snow grew dim. 

As body temperature ebbs, heart 
rate and respiration slow, and a 
gradually failing supply of oxygen 
goes out to the tissues of the body. 
Even while the freezing one makes a 
last effort, entirely mental, to strug- 
gle to his feet, his body temperature 
goes through the same deadly mo- 
tion, ebbing; the heart slows, the 
breath quiets, until the flame that 
was life flickers out. 

Then death, in its triumph, be- 
comes grotesque, and the body 
freezes rigidly into the shape which 
it last assumed while life was still 
master. When the bush-pilot flying 
for the Wien-Alaska Airways was 
sent by the coroner to bring back a 
man reported dead in a cabin by 





the frozen banks of the Keokuk, he 
found the body rigid, sitting at a 
table, arms spread wide. He carried 
the stiff corpse out to the plane, yet, 
try as he would, it was impossible 
for-him to get the frozen burden 
through the narrow door. Already 
the deadly cold was seizing on the 
idling engine of the small plane, and 
time was of the utmost importance. 
The pilot, with two neat blows of 
an axe, severed the outstretched 
arms, then threw the body and arms 
back into the fuselage. 

It is quite true that even while 
a man lives and gazes in hurt be- 
wilderment, his mind not yet sof- 
tened to the inevitability of death, 
parts of his body will freeze before 
his very eyes. The cheeks will freeze, 
the nose, ears, fingers, and toes. Ben 
Eielson found that out. 

Carl Ben Eielson, beloved “Lind- 
bergh of Alaska,” was probing the 
skies far beyond the Arctic Slope, 
in toward the Pole. He and Sir 
Hubert Wilkins were the first men 


ever to push a plane into those for- 
bidding regions. Forced down on 
the ice with a faulty engine, he 
worked with his bared hands to 
overhaul the ignition. Four of his 
finger tips were solidly frozen. 
Abandoning the plane, Eielson and 
Wilkins struggled for 18 days back 
across the ice. floes to reach a haven 
at the Beechey Point Trading Post. 
Two phalanges from Eielson’s little 
finger were amputated. 

Subsequently Eielson flew for 
the first time in the history of man 
from Alaska’s Point Barrow across 
the Polar Cap to Spitzbergen. 

Little more than two years later 
he crashed in a blinding snowstorm 
off the Siberian coast while search- 
ing for the lost Russian steamer 
Nanuk. His body, when it was 
found, was frozen rigidly about the 
controls of his plane, last gesture of 
a relentless nature that knows no 
difference between cowards and 
heroes. 


To a stubborn land that bears 
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every mark of the Ice Age, time 
means nothing. A weather-seamed 
prospector, fighting the bitter cold 
that filters through the chinks of his 
log cabin, listens to daily weather 
reports from Fairbanks’ radio sta- 
tion KFAR. Yet he is in just as 
great a danger from a relentless 
Nature as were the blood-spilling 
buckoes who filled the one wild win- 
ter Jack London spent in the Yukon 
back at the turn of the century. 

As late as February of 1947 a new 
low for the North American conti- 
nent was established at Snag Har- 
bor on the Alaska Highway near 
the Canada-Alaska border. The 
temperature dropped to an amaz- 
ing 82.6 below zero. 

At that temperature anti-freeze 
becomes a solid mass in its con- 
tainers. Ice chunks appear in cheap 
whisky. If the wet skin of the hand 
is accidentally touched to metal, the 
skin will peel off like that of a boiled 
potato. 

At those extreme sub-zero tem- 
peratures, shelter is an absolute 
necessity. A traveler, on the trail, 
too long in the open, listening to 
the birth trees and the dwarf pine 
about him popping and splitting as 
they give up their lives entirely to 
the inexorable cold, is in momen- 
tary danger. Animal life disappears 
entirely, and even a dog forced on 
the trail at such a time -will whim- 
per and cringe. 

A man’s breath freezes into a 
semi-fog and hovers close to the 
ground. Smoke from his fire be- 
comes torpid and sags downward. 
Death is certainly imminent. It is 
everywhere and yet nowhere, hang- 
ing above the blank white of the 
tundra or among the vague shadows 
that mark the banks of frozen rivers. 
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Shelter is vital. Even a thin tent 
offers protection of a sort, for a 
fire can be built within and the 
tight space kept reasonably warm. 
The besieged one piles his bedding 
high on a layer of twigs to keep out 
the cold, then turns in with his 
heavy fur cap bound tightly about 
his head. He builds about his feet 
a beaver mound of fire-wood so 
that during the night he can sit up 
in his bedding, cram the fire with 
wood, then sink back for a few 
more uneasy moments beneath his 
blankets. 

In an emergency, caught unshel- 
tered on the trail without a tent, 
it is possible to dig a deep hole in 
a snow mound, crawl into the tight 
quarters with the dogs, and pray 
for morning to come. 

A trapper running his lines can 
be warm and comfortable as long 
as he keeps moving and dry. But 
each night and morning it is neces- 
sary to go through a ritual of sur- 
vival. In the still, deadly cold, 
hoarfrost gathers on the inside of 
boots and the outside of socks. To 
keep them from turning into a solid 
mass of ice it is. necessary to turn 
them, to scrape them, and to keep 
them meticulously clean. The boots 
are turned inside out, beaten bru- 
tally to loosen the ice, then scraped. 
The socks are pummelled, turned 
and rubbed vigorously, then tucked 
beneath the arm pits and held there 
while one tosses in a sleeping bag 
throughout an interminable night. 

It is an aggravating and time- 
wasting experience, but it is the 
only way an adventurer in the 
Northland can be sure he will not 
be gazing down at the nauseating 
sight of a blistered and blackening 
foot, forerunner of amputation. 





DEATH COMES AT ZERO 


Tony Dimond, famed Federal 
judge in Alaska’s Third Judicial 
District, is one who faced death in 
the Arctic and lived. He was break- 
ing trail along the blood-stained 
path that led over the Alaska 
Range, separating the cold waters 
of the Pacific from the gold-ware- 
house of interior Alaska, when he 
broke through the ice of the Nizina 
River. 

The bitter cold water fastened 
like ice-tongs upon the calves of 
his legs, and he suffered the deep 
aching pain that immersion in icy 
water brings. And the fear that 
clutched his heart was real, for un- 
less he could change quickly, dry 
his feet, warm them before a fire, 
and place warm socks about them, 
his feet were as surely marked for 
loss as if he had offered them to a 


buzz saw. 


He plunged wildly to the oppo- 
site bank of the river, slumped 
down beneath a clump of jackpine, 
and started pulling frantically at 


the laces of his boots. The water 
on his boots had already changed to 
slime, which became, even as he 
fought it, a sheath of ice. 

The cold reached in and robbed 
him of his amazing vitality. He 
realized, as a strange fact to add 
to his other disaster, that his ears 
were frozen. When he sucked in his 
breath, the tissues of his mouth and 
nostrils stung. 

But it was his fingers that would 
hold the key to his life. As he 
watched them, they stiffened clum- 
sily, and he found it impossible to 
hold a match upright. He realized 
with terror that they would freeze 
if he exposed them longer. He 
thrust them back into his gloves 
and his heart was black. 


Then across the river, on firm 
ice, came a small hump-backed 
Dutchman, who immediately gath- 
ered a tiny mound of twigs from 
the jackpine and attempted to start 
a fire. Yet so terrible was the cold, 
that his fingers could not function. 
The one simple motion of gripping 
a match firmly in his fingers, bring- 
ing it back sharply across the sand- 
ed edge of the box, became impos- 
sible. 

Yet death was still to be cheated. 
The Dutchman knelt in the snow 
with the box held edgewise between 
his two clubbed hands. While Di- 
mond watched, scarcely breathing, 
the man took a match between his 
teeth, flicked his head above the 
box, and the flame came to life. 
The name of the little Dutchman 
has long since been lost, but the 
incident itself Tony Dimond will 
never forget. When Judge Dimond 
walks into his courtroom in the yel- 
low stone Federal Building of An- 
chorage, Alaska, he limps slightly. 
That’s because he lost part of one 
of his feet as a result of those 
moments by the frozen Nizina. 

Death waits in a thousand fantas- 
tic forms in a cruel land where the 
temperature can plunge overnight 
to a fantastic 82 degrees below zero. 
Whether a man has grown old in 
the country or has been in it less 
than a month’s time, the end- 
product for carelessness in the bat- 
tle with Nature is death. There is 
no respect for sex or race or age, 
except that the very young and the 


»very old die more quickly. 


In the old gold rush days the 
bodies of the losers were often left 
beside the trail—frozen, immobile, 
snow-covered—until the spring 
thaws came and made easier the 
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grim task of returning the body to 
the nearest settlement. Today a 
bush-pilot flies out into the tundra, 
loads on the gruesome cargo and 
flies back to the waiting coroner. 

Sometimes, when panic over- 
whelms a prospective victim, he 
races headlong into the fatal em- 
brace of the waiting enemy. 

On a long, barrel-straight stretch 
of the Alaska Highway, an im- 
patient soldier left the lonely com- 
fort of his stalled truck and started 
to hike in the ghostly stillness to the 
nearest construction camp. In the 
first hundred steps away from the 
truck he plunged into the unceasing 
warfare that grips the Northland— 
the battle for survival. 

No one will ever know the 
thoughts that tormented the soldier 
as his hurrying footsteps struck on 
the brittle gravel of the yellow 
road; no one can know his reactions 
when the realization came to him 
that the distance to the camp was 
just too great in that terrifying, 
numbing cold. 

He ran upon a gigantic ice-box, 
for the ground beneath him was 
frozen permanently to a depth of a 
hundred feet. The tight encircling 
hazy earth became a mystical sight, 
but the soldier seemed to sense that 
he could not live upon it. 

He hesitated on the road, stopped 
his forward movement, sank to his 
knees. He surrendered to scientific 
fact. His body temperature fell, his 
heart slowed, and his breathing be- 
came quieter. Then came the merci- 
ful stupor from lack of oxygen. 

That night the soldier’s rigid 
body was stretched upon a mess- 
hall table in the construction camp 
just over the hill. a6 
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® Grain for foreign ports reaches 
New York by rail, is unloaded into 
barges and towed to the sides of 
ships waiting to transport it across 
the oceans. At shipside, one of the 
International Elevating Company’s 
seven floating grain elevators is 
brought up, great booms or marine 
legs are lowered into the bays of 
the barges (left), and a few sec- 
onds later some 20,000 bushels of 
grain per hour are flowing out of 
the barges into the ships. 

Down*in the hold of the grain 
barges, a ballet is performed by 
four men (above) called grain 
trimmers. The grain is soft and, as 


a marine leg sucks it upwards, 
great holes appear around the 
mouth of the leg. Four steam- 
powered scoops are attached to 
ropes and the trimmers leap for 
the corners of the barge, plunging 
their scoops deep into the yielding 
grain. Power is then applied, drag- 
ging the grain downwards toward 
the center of the barge back tu the 
mouth of the marine leg. It is not 
only a dramatic task, but a beauti- 
fully graceful one that requires 
precise timing, lest the scoop come 
away free and the motion be wasted. 
It is a work as exciting as the pic- 
tures on these pages. 

CONTINUED 
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The dance of the grain trimmers—four men in a barge 
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WHEN ASKED if he ever tuned in 
Arthur Godfrey, Isadore Moidel, the 
lawyer, replied, “Not exactly. It’s just 
that I tune in the radio—and there 


he is.” BB 


IN THE California State Legislature an 
assemblyman charged a contemporary 
with keeping important evidence under 
“lock, stock, and barrel.” 
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FASHION’S STILL 

_A MATTER OF FORM 

Your dress is much too snug to drape? 

You say that it won't hold its shape? 

My dear, the way men stare assures 

You it does fine at holding yours. 
—Rod Maclean 


PED 


4 
GRAYS HARBOR, Washington, is the 
capital of the Pacific clam industry. In 
high dudgeon the American Legion Post 
of Grays Harbor has passed a resolution 


BY FRED BECK 


protesting the import of clams from 
Russia. Russian clammers are under- 
mining the economy of Grays Harbor. 
This time, say the Grays Harborites, 
Russia has gone too far. 
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When Artemus Ward put tongue in 
cheek and wrote in the mood ironic, 
he would label his essay “Rote Sarkas- 
tikul.” In this way his readers knew 
when he was on the spoof. 

. Bill Vaughan, columnist on the Kansas 
City Star, doesn’t label his kidding, and 

“e) } sometimes the results are far-reaching. 
. One time, in a purely fanciful mood, 
Vaughan’s column campaigned for a 

more fitting observance of the birth 

¥ date of President Fillmore. In his plea 





for greater recognition of Fillmore’s 
€ greatness, Vaughan, a master of spoofery, 
| stated that it was Fillmore who en- 


couraged Samuel F B. Morse to pursue 
the researches that led, eventually, to the 











invention of the telegraph. In grati- 
tude, Vaughan said, Morse had named 
the characters in his code Dot and 
Dash, after Fillmore’s two children, 
Dorothy and Dashiell. 

Among those who 
took the _ intended 
whimsy seriously were 
the erudite editors of 
a magazine (Coronet), 
who reprinted the item 
as fact; still later Wal- 
ter Winchell ran the 
item straight in his 
column’s Things-1-Didn’t-Know- Till- 
Now Dept. 

When Vaughan saw his item in Win- 
chell’s column, some four years after it 
was first written, Vaughan wrote to ask 
Walter where he got it. Walter said 
he'd picked it up via translation from 
a Dutch periodical, which had lifted it 
from goodness-knows-where. . 

And here it is again in The Passing 
Pageant—the story of how it happens 
that the symbols of the Morse Code are 


PAPA FILLMORE 


known as Dot and Dash. (Only this time 
nobody’s kidding nobody, no how.) 
And where did I pick up this odd 


information? It’s from a forthcoming 
book about columnists and columning 
titled Every Night Is Hallowe'en, written 


by me. 
foe 


SUNSHINE BY MAIL 

My pal, Curt Massey, is a radio singer, 
teamed with Martha Tilton on CBS. 
On a mid-June day, in 1950, he got an 
idea as he warbled through a song, and 
at the end he ad libbed a question to 
his listeners: “Who is Percy Wenrich?” 

The name probably didn’t mean 
much to Curt’s listeners, nor is it likely 
that you, dear reader, can _ identify 
Percy Wenrich. 

Curt told his audience that the song 
he had just sung had been written by 
Percy, who also gave us such old-time 
tunes as “Moonlight Bay,” “Where Do 
We Go from Here, Boys?”, “When You 
Wore a Tulip,” as well as “Put On 


Your Old Gray Bonnet.” 

He also told his listeners that Percy 
Wenrich was an old man now, 70, with 
nothing much left but memories. 

“He had a stroke a spell back, but 
he’s coming along fine. Gets around in 
his wheel chair pretty good. He’s living 
at the Park Sheraton, New York City. 
Why don’t you all send him a post card 
telling him you remember those grand 
old songs he wrote? And don’t tell him 
how you happened to hear where he 
is. Let’s surprise him.” 

That was the gist of it, and a spy 
tells me that when the light went on 
in Percy Wenrich’s face, it was a beau- 
tiful thing to see. A lot of sudden un- 
expected sunshine came into the old 
boy’s life, by mail. 

Maybe there’s somebody, somewhere, 
to whom you could mail a big hunk of 
sunshine today, for a mere three cents. 


THE WONDERFUL, WONDERFUL 
FISH-BAIT TREE 

A nurseryman in Waxahachie, Texas, 
advertises the Fish-Bait Tree. Now you, 
too, can grow your own fish: worms at 
home. . . . The man advertises that 
bass, crappie, catfish, and perch prefer 
this home-grown bait to any other... . 
Actually the tree is the Catalpa, hitherto 
regarded as undesirable because it be- 
comes infested with worms. 
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THE BALMY BEACH 

Those pagan straw hats the girls are 
wearing on the beaches this year, the 
crudely woven skimmers with the frayed 
edges, were introduced originally at 
Hollywood's famous Farmer's Market. 
The market's boss man brought over a 
native hat weaver from the South Seas. 
The frazzled straw hat fad spread far 
and wide. 

This summer, The Little Mexico Mart 
in the Farmer’s Market is introducing 
another bonnet that may well contribute 
to the beach daffiness of 1951. 

The newest delightful fad is the 
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THE MADHATTER TURNED OUT THIS LITTLE SHOWBOAT MODEL FOR 


creation of a young importer, Melba Lar- 
son, who fashions her hats—Daffy Domers 
they're called—to match the personality 
of the wearer. 

She starts with a wide-brimmed, full- 


crowned straw hat, made in Mexico, 
where it costs a dime. But that’s only 
the beginning. Each hat is custom- 
trimmed with little straw figures ar- 
ranged on the brim—donkeys, pine- 
apples, buildings, and humans astride 
bicycles, swinging golf clubs, and en- 
gaged in various activities. 

I watched Melba study a buyer and 
then, with a bold slash of her scis- 
sors, sever a straw horse. She applied 
the back of the horse to the front of the 
hat and the front of the horse to the 
back of the hat, producing the illusion 
of a horse running through a hat. Then 
she mounted a confused rider astride 
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the crown and that was  it—$6.95. 

Another Daffy Domer featured a small 
straw man watering a flower garden 
planted on the hat’s brim; still another 
Daffy Domer displayed a small door in 
the hat’s crown from which, at the pull 
ot a string, there emerged a bird that 
distinctly said, “Cuckoo!” That one 
was $12.50. 

When it came to creating a D-D for 
pert Palma Scharff, up-coming TV singer 
whose specialty is selections from Jerome 
Kern's “Showboat,” Madhatter Larson 
whipped up her version of a showboat 
hat, complete with minstrels and stack. 

The stern-wheeler is Mexican in 
“feel,” as are all Daffy Domers made in 
The Little Mexico Mart. 

They're gay, whimsical, and com- 
pletely abandoned—these Daffy Domers 
—and they’re being bought by people 





TV SINGER PALMA SCHARFF 


whose hearts contain laughter. They're 
bought to wear on the beach, or just 


to snicker at. Prediction: Mendicants 
will be fashioning and hawking Daffy 
Domers at beach resorts next year. 


"TH 


MY FEET ARE KILLING ME 

Young Bill Stockdale and his wife, 
Connie, live in Putnam, Connecticut. 
One day they took their boxer pup for 
a walk, and they didn’t return home 
for six months. 

Definitely not exhibitionists, but defi- 
nitely adventurers, the Stockdales walked 
all the way to California via a criss- 
cross route that touched Canada and 
Mexico, and they did it because they 
had decided that the very best way to 
see the country was on foot. It also 
turns out that legging it is the most 


costly method of transcontinental travel. 
That's because the food bill, for six 
months of healthy hiking, comes to far 
more than the cost of a few days on 
The Super Chief. 

The Stockdales pulled a miniature 
covered wagon—loaded with pup tent, 


(og), 


blankets, and camping paraphernalia— 
and at the end of the first 200 miles the 
dog’s feet burned out. After that he 
rode on the wagon until he acquired 
two pair of dog shoes. These caused him 
to lift his feet high, like a prancing 
horse, and he pranced on to California. 

Bill and Connie wouldn't have missed 
the adventure for anything and wouldn't 
undertake it again for anything. Object 
of the trip: to garner material for a book. 
You see America and its people in 
much more dramatic close-up when you 
travel nature’s way. 

I asked Bill and Connie in which state 
they found the warmest hospitality. 

One evening at sundown Bill tapped 
on a farmhouse door to ask permission 
to pitch the little tent on the farmer's 
land. 

“You ain’t going to pitch no tent 
around here, 
son,” said the 
farmer. “No, 
siree. You're 
comin’ in with 
us. We got an 
extra bedroom here.” 

And the farmer’s wife said, “Lawsy 
me, yes! And in the morning I'll fix 
you a real nice breakfast.” 

That was in upper New York State. 

On another night, cold and rainy, 
Bill knocked on another door, at a 
house by the side of the road. This 
time the man said, “Strangers ain't wel- 
come in these parts, mister. You better 
keep right on going.” 

Bill and Connie moved on through 
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the rain, and a mile down the road 
they stopped. Connie was sick with a 
cold and fever. Bill had started to put 
up the little tent, when the man ap- 
peared again. This time he was carrying 
a shotgun. So they moved on into the 
night. That happened deep in the 
Missouri Ozarks on the Stockdale's first 
wedding anniversary. 

Bill says that when a big, shiny, ex- 


. 


pensive automobile stopped, it was usu- 
ally because the driver wanted to take 
16 mm. movies of the odd spectacle of 
two young people and a dog, with their 
tiny covered wagon. 

“Now walk toward the camera... 
No, not that way. You, Miss—you help 
pull it, too . . . No, I don’t want the 
dog out in front like that ... Back up 
again, and this time put the dog in 
the wagon . . . Can he stick his head 
out?” 

And having taken dandy vacation 
movies to show back home, the owner of 
the big car drove on. 

When folks asked, “How you getting 
along? Anything we can do to help? 
You got enough money to get where 
you're going?”—they were in old and 
battered cars. 

Bill and Connie were learning about 
the country and its people. 

The moods of the regions vary. From 
New England's straightforward, clean 
severity the Stockdales moved on, and 
Texas is where the friendliness was 
warmest of all. But folks in Texas just 
couldn't understand why Bill and Con- 
nie wanted to journey further. After 
all, this was Texas, so why go on? 

The crossing of the desert was the 
worst part. Gas stations are as far apart 
as 20 miles on the desert and, even 
afoot, gas stations are important. Water, 
you know. Twenty miles on foot is a 
day’s work, with the sand pulling at the 
wagon's wheels. Bill and Connie filled 
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their water bottles but didn’t know that 
water vaporizes fast in the desert heat. 
That was the day they almost didn’t 
make it. 

But at last they came to California's 
flamboyant clime, where the Mayor of 
Humptydumptytown welcomed them on 
the city-hall steps ——, 
and got his picture 
in the papers again. 

Yes, the flashbulbs 
popped, and the 
Stockdales had lunch at the Brown 
Derby—where the little wagon was dis- 
played in one of the windows—and Bill 
and Connie were invited to be on a radio 
show. Because Bill remembered the 1o- 
cation of the River Styx, they won two 
airplane tickets back home to Putnam, 
Connecticut. 

“sy 
DEFINITIONS 
KNOWLEDGE: Something you acquire 
after you're too old to put it to use. 


CHEESE: What they don’t put out for 
you any more after the trap has snapped 
on you. 


HISTORY: Humanity’s police blotter. 


INTELLIGENCE: A sterling quality 
possessed by anybody who will listen 
attentively to what you have to say— 
and nod in agreement. 


CLEVER DEFINITION: Something you 
would have heard before if it were 


any good. 
Sa? 


GHOST STORY 

Old John Cooley is 83 years old now. 
He lives in Newcomerstown, Ohio, and 
he sits in his rocker out on the porch, 
mostly, wondering what could have hap- 
pened to the Cooley-Thom Wonderland 
Showboat. 

She just plumb disappeared one time. 

Other ships have done that, but most- 





ly they were clipper ships and barken- 
tines and galleons. They say The Flying 
Dutchman is still out there, a ghost 
ship, thudding through the fog. 

Old John Cooley was the owner of the 
Cooley-Thom when she was the prettiest 
thing on the rivers. She'd come swing- 
ing round a bend in the Monongahela 


A SISTER SHIP? 


behind her chuffing towboat, the Verny- 
Mac. She'd hove in sight with her flags 
flying, her pennants aflutter with color, 
the band blaring—and whole towns 
would turn out to greet her. 

The Cooley-Thom was just a barge, 
really, as most showboats were—but a 
barge all white and gilt, and frills of 
joyous aspect. Seated 800 people, she 
did. Had a 24-foot stage. She plied the 
Ohio and the Mississippi and the Ten- 
nessee. And- they knew her in the gulf 
ports too, because she -was big and 
brave enough to take the deep water. 

It was a big day when the Cooley- 
Thom tied alongside at Natchez or 
St. Jo. Her coming meant gayety and 
excitement. She was one of the last to 
carry on a tradition of theater-on-the- 
river. 

And then she disappeared . . . maybe 
to join her shadowy sisters in the Sar- 
gasso Sea. It was a black night on the 
river. The rain fell in sheets. Young 
Louis Reno was in the Verny-Mac’s pilot 
house that night, and he took both tow- 


itself, 
repeats and 


History every 


time 


boat and showboat over a shoal. That 
sprung the Cooley-Thom’s plankings. 
They tied her alongside the river bank, 
and then the towboat Verny-Mac cut 
loose. The actors and the comedians 
and the bandsmen and the crew were 
aboard the towboat, and they all saw 
the Cooley-Thom grow dim in the river 
blackness, as they left her there until 
they could come back to make repairs. 
They saw her fade into the rainy night, 
and they never saw her again. 

When the Verny-Mac returned there 
was-no Cooley-Thom. No trace of her 
was ever found on the river. 

Yes, she could have broken loose. But 
incredible that she could have made 
her own way down the river, past the 
deltas and out to open sea where she 
may have foundered. 

Old John Cooley doesn’t know. He 
sits on the porch, rocking, and he won- 
ders. Maybe she’s out there, in the 
mists, the only showboat in a ghost 
fleet, and maybe someday, through the 
mists, will come the faint, distant blare 
of the cornet and the trombone, and 
the rhythmic thump of tambourines. 

If you hear these sounds, perhaps they 
will come from the Cooley-Thom. 


Ors 


HAM PARK, columnist on the Salt Lake 
City Tribune, reports to his readers on 
a concoction called a 
JUACOMOLULU, made 
he says, with gin, ver- 
mouth, brandy, whis- 
ky, champagne, aqua- 
vit, salt, pepper, and 
an avocado. .. . It 
seems to me that 
that is taking the 
long way around even to disguise the 
taste of an avocado. A JUACOMOLULU 
sounds to me like a oneway ticket up 
to the crossbar of a power pole. 


SHE TRIED IT 


the price B0es _ 
it does 





TAKE A LESSON FROM 





Caner Seber 


As told to Edwin Dichl 


@ WHEN I WAS VERY YOUNG I used to 
daydream that one day I'd be a great 
opera prima donna. At the seashore 
I would build castles of sand which 
quite fittingly represented my future 
home. 

Once an awkward lady walked 
through my sand castle, ruining my 
dream house. An elderly man who 
observed my distress came over and 


asked, “What did you have there, | 


young lady?” 

“A castle,” I blurted. “I was a big 
opera star and this was my home.” 

The gray-haired man knelt in the 
sand and helped me reconstruct my 
castle. He chatted gaily as we worked, 
pausing to speak seriously only one 
moment. He said, and I can still hear 
him, “Young lady, if you dream hard 
enough and long enough you will be 
a great opera star one day. By the 
time you are as old as I you'll realize 
just how important your dreams are. 
how they make you work and keep 
you going when things get tough. 
You know, in the final analysis, only 
dreams are real.” 

Three years after that episode, 
when classmates threw mud on my 
pink organdy dress and laughed at 
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me following a recital I gave for a 
PTA tea, I was still dreaming of 
becoming an opera star. 

Fourteen years later when I left 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston the daydreams of 
walking on stage at the Met were 
still with me, undimmed by the 
maturing years which usually trans- 
form youthful hope into despair. 
That year I lost the Naumburg Con- 
test which would have meant a 
Town Hall debut, springboard to the 
Met and stardom. Two sweet old 
ladies came up and advised, “Go 
back to Wheeling, my dear, and 
teach—otherwise you'll only break 
your heart.” 

I smiled and entered the Naum- 
burg Contest the second year—and 
lost again. 

Throughout that year I studied 
and worked even harder, and regis- 
tered for the Naumburg Contest for 
the third time. I lost again. 

I cried my heart out, but that 
night in bed I could see the Met's 
great golden curtain rising and fall- 
ing for my encores. I set the alarm 
clock for an early awakening. 

The next day I entered the Na- 





tional Federation of Music Clubs 
Contest, which would also mean a 
Town Hall debut. I worked fourteen 
hours a day preparing for it, believ- 
ing that if you want something 
strongly enough, and believe in your- 
self, it will come with hard work. 

I lost that contest, too. Martha Lip- 
ton beat me out by one point. 

That night I wrote Mother that I 
was admitting defeat and planned to 
return to Wheeling and teach music. 
The next morning, as I walked to- 
ward the mailbox, letter in hand, 
two little boys ran out of an alley 
and almost knocked me down. 

“You just wait and see!” one cried. 
“Someday I'll play in Yankee Sta- 
dium, and I'll beat Babe Ruth's rec- 
ord!” 

“Ah, you're just dreaming—always 
dreaming!” the other taunted. 

The would-be ball player looked 
at me. He was almost in tears. 

I gave his shoulder a squeeze and 
winked at him. “If you believe that 
someday you'll play in Yankee Sta- 
dium, and you want to badly enough, 
you will,” I said. “Keep dreaming 
about it—it’'ll come true.” 

I was thinking about a little old 


man who had knelt in the sand to 
help me rebuild a shattered castle. 
Only dreams are real... 

Before I fully realized it, I had torn 
the letter into pieces and was fum- 
bling a nickel into the telephone 
coinbox at the corner drugstore. I 
called the producer for the Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air. 

“Am I too late to register for the 
Met Auditions of the Air?” I panted. 

“No,” said the producer, “but there 
are 782 other contestants. Do you 
still want to enter?” 

“You're talking te the winner,” I 
replied. 

It was the beginning of a tough 
grind in a town famed for its hard- 
boiled practicalities. The thinning- 
out process dragged for months, until 
at last I found myself in the finals 


- on a national radio hookup. Having 


lost so many times before, I was al- 
most complacent about the whole 
matter. After the broadcast, all I 
could do was to go home wearily and 
await the judges’ decision. 

Seven days later Wilfred Pelletier, 
director of the auditions, phoned. He 
said, “Eleanor, may I be the first to 
congratulate you? You sing the vic- 
tory concert in Cleveland next week. 
Do you think you could learn ‘Ah, 
forse’é lui che’ from La Traviata? | 
think it would be a fitting aria for 
the occasion.” 

I was numb. After four years of 
losing contests which would have 
meant only a Town Hall debut, the 
first baby step toward the Met, here 
in one fell swoop I had a contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera House. 
It was a soprano’s jackpot. 

Somewhere in this world is a man 
—he must be seventy or eighty by 
now if he’s still alive—to whom I 
would like to give my thanks for 
teaching me that only dreams are 
real. For without our dreams to en- 
courage us, to give us faith and 
conviction, very little can be accom- 
plished. Lad 
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DANGER: 


Railroad Ahead 


Pictures by Marvin Koner 


@ iF YOU'RE A TINPLATER with a pike on the living-room 
floor, you scarcely rate with the scale boys. Or, to put it 
in English, if you have a toy electric train which you and 
your son play with occasionally, you aren’t much in the 
eyes of the serious railroad hobbyists who build their 
models to precise scale. Toy roads are fun, but the more 
realistic scale models are a lifetime’s work. 

Biggest retail outlet for model railroaders in the coun- 
try is the Model Railroad Equipment Corporation of 
New York City. Run by Mrs. Carmen Webster, it handles 
all lines in an amazing array of gimmicks, gadgets, sizes, 
shapes and colors. Mrs. Webster’s customers, who include 
Bill Stern, Henry Morgan, Vincent -Astor, may spend as 
much as $2,000 on a single order. Most of them prefer to 
build their own equipment from kits—but all warn that, 
once you start doing that, you can’t stop. To see how 
accurately model railroads can be built, study the pic- 
tures on the opposite page. One is of a Lionel (biggest toy- 
train manufacturer in the world) tinplate road. One is a 
scale road. A third is a real railroad. If you can’t tell 
which is which, turn the page—but be careful, you may 
end up with a hobby. 



































Trains on preceding page 
are: top, Lionel; middle, 
real; bottom, scale. 

Scale hobbyists gain realism 
by using items like the ones 
on these pages, plus 
accessories such as trees, 
gravel, working signals . . . 
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inch to foot, 


ae 
<2 a 


used by most hobbyists 





HO scale figures fer railroads are smaller than paper match (7, inch), cost about 50c apiece 


Hobbyist build own maces testa hainette earns $85; HO, $55; TT apie inch te foot), $22 
aa 
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Complete Guide to 


INSURANCE-BUYING 


Why buy insurance? How? When? How much? 
What kind? Here is a simple guide to help you plan 
sensibly and safely for your own best protection 


®@ THERE IS ONE urgent reason for 
buying insurance: 

It protects you and your family 
against financial disaster. 

The odds are great that you will 
never meet with this disaster—but 
you need insurance just in case. 

Suppose: The father of a family 
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dies prematurely—or is disabled 
and can’t work for many months. 
An auto accident leads to $20,000 
in damages. A home burns, along 
with all the family possessions. 

It is in these remotely threaten- 
ing events that insurance is a neces- 
sity. In the normal course of cir- 





cumstances, it is simply an invest- 
ment—such as a savings account. 

If you want the most insurance 
protection for the least money, here 
are some general principles to keep 
in mind: 

1.-Plan your insurance as a unit. 
Nothing is more wasteful than 
buying odds and ends of insurance. 
You should survey your total fam- 
ily situation and tailor your in- 
surance program to fit your needs. 

2. Review your insurance. As chil- 
dren grow up, as aged dependents 
die, as your life changes, your in- 
surance needs change, too. Recon- 
sider your insurance coverage every 
few years. But never convert an old 
policy into a fresh one without care- 
ful consideration—usually conver- 


sion costs you moncy. 

3. Shop for insurance. Different 
policies—like different autos or 
overcoats—have different values. 
One is not just as good as another. 

4. Buy simple policies. Fancy 


policies with unusual clauses may 


be promising investments. But for 


_ sheer protection the simple, straight- 


forward policy is best. 

5. You be the judge. You are 
the one who knows most about 
your family situation. You are the 
one who should plan your own 
insurance program. 

6. Inform yourself. And a good 
place to begin is this impartial 
eight-page guide, compiled to aid 
you in determining your own in- 


surance needs. commanmn 
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HOW TO USE THESE CHARTS 
ON YOUR OWN INSURANCE PROBLEMS: 


IN PLANNING protection, first sur- 
vey your family. In the event of 
your death, how much monthly in- 
come would be needed until the 
children are educated? How much 
income after that? 

Now balance your current assets 
and liabilities: savings, investments, 
property, against debts, mortgages. 

Now estimate how much of the 
needed income would be provided 
by Social Security. 


1. Social Security 

In using this chart, make a rough 
estimate of probable income. (For 
exact figure, consult the Social Se- 
curity Board nearest you.) 

If you are not now covered by 
Social Security, consider possibility 
of switching to a covered job. 


Il, Life Insurance 

From the amount of income 
your family will need, subtract 
amount “on hand” and amount 
due from Social Security. The dif- 
ference is the amount to be cov- 
ered by life insurance. 

Can you afford this amount? 

Chart II shows you the kinds of 


life insurance available and their - 


relative costs. 

Term insurance gives you max- 
imum protection for a limited time 
(5, 10, 20 years) at lowest cost; 
but at the end of that time the 
policy lapses or must be renewed 
at a high rate. Term might be 
useful during the period of your 
children’s education. 

Straight life is the next cheapest 
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policv. You can count on keeping 
it in force at the initial rate. You 
can borrow against it. 

The other types of policies, as 
the chart shows, offer less protec- 
tion per dollar—though they have 
extra retirement features. 

Insurance should be _ concen- 
trated on the chief wage-earner of 
the family. Even the children’s 
education policies should be car- 
ried in his name. 


ill. Accident and Health 

Next in urgency to protection 
against premature death comes pro- 
tection against disability. As Chart 
III shows, these policies fall into 
two categories: some are designed 
to pay the expenses of the illness; 
others compensate for lost income 
while you’re away from work. Be- 
fore deciding on such _ policies, 
check on: group coverage at your 
place of work, union, or fraternal 
organization. 


IV. Auto Insurance 

The vital point here is to cover 
yourself adequately on bodily in- 
jury, property damage, and med- 
ical payments. Better be fully pro- 
tected against a ruinous lawsuit 
and economize on fire, theft and 
collision coverage. 


V. Property 

Itemize your essential possessions. 
Make sure that you have enough 
insurance to replace these. Add to 
this minimum as much as your 
judgment and income indicate. 














I. SOCIAL INSURANCE CHECK LIST 


Federal law, 
with uniform 
isi for 


provisions 
whole coun- 
try. 


Covers workers in 
manufacturing, min- 
ing, commerce. Ex- 
cludes domestic, 
farm, casual, gov't. 
workers; employees of 
non-profit organiza- 


tions; and the self-em- 
ployed. 


Worker establishes 
insured status 

when he works not less 
than half the time in 
a@ covered job from 
Jan., 1937, or from 
age « (if pony 
later), up to age or 
death. At least 6— 
and no more than 46 
—quarter years of 
coverage 40 


Covered employ- 
ment for at least half 
of years 





Around $10-$26 a week 
for 10-26 weeks. Payments 
about same scale as unem- 
ployment benefits. 























Monthly benefits for wid- 
ow (of insured worker) 
under 65, with children 
under 18, until children 
reach age 18. Widow of 
m= w 
monthly pension 
reaches 65. 


nts over 65 get 
benefite if i 
left no 
children. 

If fully or currently in- 
sured worker diee, leaving 
widow or widower -under 
65 and no children under 
18, lump sum payment is 
made to spouse. 











ing maximum to $37. 


By equal con- 
tributions 





1, LIFE INSURANCE CHECK LIST 





AMOUNT 
of Insurance 
$100 will bey 


mney 
mt 





Provides insurance but hae no 
cash or Joan value. Policy re- 
newable at higher rate when it 
expires. 





Provides insurance, plus cash or 
loan value. Premiums able 
regularly, level rate till d th 





Provides insurance, plus cash 
or loan value. Premiums payable } 
at level rate only till 65. In- 
eurance in force till death 


TT 
PT 





Provides ineurance only till ma- 
turity date, face value of policy 
at that date. Hae cazh or loan 
value, level premiums. 





ANNUITY 


Income bozos starts at age 65. If 
(AT AGE 65) 


you die before then, your family 
gete refund of premiume paid in. 














QUESTIONS TO ASK YOURSELF 


BEFORE you invest in life insurance, 
ask yourself: 

1. How much protection does my 
family need? Figure in: your present 
resources, the immediate expenses fol- 
lowing death, outstanding debts such 
as “mortgages, assets such as- savings 
and investments. Are your wife and 
children of working age? How much 
money is needed to complete the chil- 
dren’s education? How helpful would 
relatives be? Roughly speaking, your 
family will need about 50% of your 
current income until they become 
self-supporting. 

2. How much protection can I af- 





ford? To try to carry too much in- 
surance may be as dangerous as 
having too little. 


BEFORE you buy health and acci- 
dent insurance, consider: 

1. If you are disabled by sickness 
or accident, how much will it take 
to keep your family afloat> How 
much of this amount can you pro- 
vide from present savings? What dis- 
ability protection does your life in- 
surance policy give you? 

2. What other protection is avail- 
able? Blue Cross? Group insurance 
through your office, union, or club. 





WHAT $100 A YEAR WILL BUY FOR A MAN AGED 25 





CASH VALUE 


at Age 65 per 
$100 Anavel 
Premium 


Meathiy at 
65 (10 yeers 
certein®) 


DISADVANTAGES 





Provides the largest amount of 
protection at the lowest cost. 


Renewal rates get very high as 
you grow older. Term policy ac- 
no reserve funds 





Gan be converted to 
type of policy at later period. 


from which you can get cash or 
loan, 





$22.20 


cs If pelieg commented 


paptentad 


Lowest cost type available that 

videe cash or loan value. At 
retirement age, cash value can 
be used to buy -up ingur- 
ance or to provide life-long in- 
come. 


Higher rates than term insur- 
ance until you reach your mid- 
dle forties. Payments continue 
all your life, you convert 
to paid-up insurance with 
sened coverage or take your 
cash value as income. 





$25.07 


(If poli 
te mon 


ecqueted 


Frovides a definite cutoff date 
after which no more premiume 
are due—and a definite sum 
your beneficiaries can count on. 
Cash values build up more 
quickly than for straight life. 


Offers somewhat less insurance 
cov per dollar than term 
or straight life. 





$28.30 


Provides income in your old 
age, insurance until then. It’s a 
safe investment as well as in- 
surance. 


High cost life insurance because 
of investment feature. You 
might be able to invest this ex- 
tra cost above term or straight 
life more profitably elsewhere. 











$43. oe, that poli 





Provides high regular income 
when you reach retirement age. 
Is a safe investment. 


holder will receive 


icy u 
this income for ry wees of his life. But = 
before 


he dies yea’ 
made, payments. will Ee’mede to the 
to 


been 


ACCIDENT AND 


of 10 years 


HEALTH 





ae , Lewy po protection 
—ol premiums in 
case of death. You might be 
able to invest your money more 
profitably elsewhere. 


INSURANCE 





TYPICAL COVERAGE 


SL 
TYPICAL BENEFITS 


TYPICAL COSTS 





WOSPITALIZATION, 


MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL CARE 


Hospitalisation because of ac- 
cident or illness. Surgical 
operations. Medical treatment 
by licensed physician. 


$5 per day for hospital room, 
up to 90 days. $25 for medi- 
cation, etc. $3-$5 per call by 
doctor at home or office. 
Specified limit set for each 
operation: hernia, $75-$100 
—* $25-$40. bye ot 

or operations during 
one dieability period. 


Hospitaliza- 
tion eur- 
gical care: $22 
for man, $85 
for family. In- 

, ii 





DISABILITY 


Lemporary disab = des boceus 

of sicknese or Ex. 
cludes disability due red oo. 
eelf-inflicted 


eyes, etc., due to ealiben 





ay das able from 

of disability = to 
em ri day due to 
illness. Maximum: 1 year 
payment for any one illness. 
$1,000 payment for acciden- 
tal death, loss of both feet. 
both exes, both hande, hand 
and foot 








accidental 
death and die- 
memberment 
coverage. 
*Office workers 








— a ee 











iv. AUTO 


INSURANCE CHECK LIST 


$5,000 per person. 
$10, 000 p per accident. 


he neue 


by acciaent 
i out of your ownership. 
intenance or use of an automobile. 


Your legal liability for damage to 
erty of others 





Accidental loss or damages to 


caused by fire or lightning. The 
parts and equipment 


the car iteelf or 
permanently attached to it. 


Multiple-peril 


dition to fire and pay = 


cludes collision, war damage 
tear, arson. 


POINTS 


IN BUYING auto insurance: 

1. The big point is to protect your- 
self against disastrous lawsuits for 
bodily injury and medical payments. 

2. Coverage for fire, theft, and col- 
lision is a secondary matter since 
these items can hardly wreck you 
financially. 

3. Auto insurance policies vary 
considerably in price. Shop for yours. 


TO 





caused by scerdent. | and 


“eh "a es oh 


feet oo Gotee St pe 
Chevrolet Fleetm 


including in ad- 
eft—broken glass, 


If you are buying property insurance, 
remember: 

1. Insurance companies pay only 
the current value of a loss, no mat- 
ter how high your coverage may be. 
So don’t over-insure. 

2. If you have expensive items which 
you might replace with moderately- 
priced substitutes, you may want to 
cover only the replacement cost. 





s000 Kees, ate. Som 


V. PROPERTY 


INSURANCE CHECK LIST 





TYPE OF POLICY 


WHAT IS COVERED 


TYPICAL COSTS 
BG CITY 





~ 


Damage to house iteelf because of 
fire, lightning, smoke, or water inci- 
dental to putting out the firé. Also 
soume cost of removing furnishings 

Premises. Excludes 
See ¢ damage because of war, revolu- 
tion or neglect of insured. Excludes 
damage to furnishings and other con- 
tents of house. 





Extentis sozemee of fire insurance 
policy to include damage from storms, 
captesions, falling aircraft, riot, smoke 
and motor vehicles. Policy must be for 
same peed as fire insurance. 


ee York meee 80 Kegnesant. De d 
i Dubuque ame. 
16.00 Gainesville, Ge. 


irago 
Seo Francisco... - 


Based on poy providing $10,000 
oqeeraae on 8 frame house in an area 
with good fire department protection 
New York 
Chicago . 

San 


. ‘8 5.00 Kennebunk, Me. .3 8.00 
" 7.70 Dubuque. lowa... 18, 
- §&00 Gaimeeville, Ga... 14.00 





Covers damage to furnishings. cloth- 
ing, furniture, etc., because of fire. 


Based on a $2,000 policy on similar 
house and area. 





Covers stealing of property from 
home and grounds, and damage to 
home and property by the thieves. 


Based on $1,000 policy. 
New York.......$21.00 Kennebunk, Me. .$15.00 


Thieago......... 18.00 Dubuque, me. 
San Franciero.... 15.00 Gainesville, Ga... 15.00 





non-member —f — oa 
damages up to face ue icy 
and medical bills up to $250. 


Based on $10,000 policy, and excludes 
domestic help. 
ose § Feqachunt, Me. .$10.00 


ae ane owe... 10.00 
-- 10.00 Gainesville, Ga.. 10.00 





. Pays up to face 
value of policy for loss or damages 
suffered if your title is dieproved. You 
mae Say policy covering full value 

y- 


Based on a $10,000 policy.* 
New York 


ac 
. 4.00 Dubseque, lowa.. 
. 72.00 Gainesville. Ga.. 


*Premium is payable only once— 
not yearly. 


Chicago 
San Francisco 








Covers personal property owned, 

or worn by you, the insured, and 
members of your family a in the 
same home. Protects against loss or 
damage due to fire, theft, etc. Ex- 
cludes losses | » war, —. and 
tear, breakage arth un- 
less caused by fire, lightning or theft. 





Based on a $10,000 policy. 
Kew York... site 
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Sen Francisco... 113 2 


Dubuque. 
} a “Gs. 132° 
*Excludes windetorms 











Have One ow Me 


Collected by Jack Goldstein 


Joan Fontaine, Actress 
@ MANY, MANY years 
ago—about “Rebec- 
ca” time by the cal- . 
endar—I was having 
luncheon at a very 
smart gathering in 
New York which in- 
cluded Lady Diana 
Duff Cooper. Feeling nervous and shy, 
I was greatly surprised when she leaned 
across the table and said, “Miss Fon- 
taine, I understand you are in ‘Rebecca,’ 
and I should like to see it while I'm still 
in this country. Can you arrange this 
for me?” 

I stammered and blushed and man- 
aged to gulp, “I'm very, very flattered,” 
gulped again and repeated myself. 

Whereupon my conversant loudly pro- 
tested, “Come off it! I don’t want to see 
you. I want to see the picture!” 





{RA 











Danton Walker, Columnist 
@ DURING THE TIME 
I've been writing my 
Broadway.column, I 
have met thousands 
of people and, of 
coarse, I couldn’t be 
expected to remem- 
ber them all by 
name. The worst lapse of memory that 
comes to mind, however, occurred one 
night when I ran into a man at the 
bar of the Versailles Restaurant. 

When I entered the door, he greeted 
me like a long-lost brother and, though 
I couldn’t remember his name, I was 
certain I knew him. We entered into 
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a lively conversation and, while I was 
battling with my memory, trying to 
identify him, I gave the wrong answer 
somewhere along the line. 

He paused for a moment, looked a 
little hurt and said, “You don’t remem- 
ber me, do you?” 

I decided the best course, when cor- 
nered, was to tell the truth. 

“Frankly, no,” 1 replied. “I know 
we've met somewhere before, but where 
or when I just don’t remember.” 

Completely -crestfallen, he said, “We 
had a long, serious discussion about an 
hour ago at the Stork Club!” 


Sophie Tucker, Red-Hot Mama 
@ ir was in 1922—at 
the Metrepole Hotel 
—in a night-club 
show called the “Met- 
ropole Follies.” We 
received word back- 
stage one night that 
the then Prince 
George, the present Duke of Gloucester, 
was in to see the show. The chorus girls 
took extra time putting on their make- 
up, and we were all quite excited over 
the visit of Royalty. 

When it came time for me to go on, 
I tried to get someone to tell me where 
His Highness was sitting. I had to de- 
scend 10 steps, and instead of watching 
the steps as I walked down, I kept try- 
ing to locate the Prince at his table. 
About the time I spotted him—with 
three steps still to go—I tripped and 
sprawled right on my face! 

I got up, pointed my finger at the 




















Prince and said, “It’s all your fault! I 
was looking for you, Your Highness, 
and forgot the steps.” 

There was a sudden hush in the big 
room, while the Prince, howling with 
laughter, came over to me and shook 
my hand, thus putting everyone at ease, 
particularly me. 


Joanne Dru, Actress 





M@ ONCE, WHILE I was 
still married to Dick 
Haymes, I invited a 
dozen friends to din- 
ner at our Encino 
home. All the guests 








showed up, but I 





wasn’t there. I had 
forgotten all about the party and had 
gone to visit my friend, Barbara Ford. 
Embarrassed, Dick phoned me franti- 
cally to come home. I wasn’t even 
dressed for the occasion, and any sort 
of alibi was completely out of the ques- 
tion. I just had to admit that I had 
forgotten the affair. I changed my 
clothes, and our dinner party took place 
in a restaurant. 


Frank Capra, Movie Director 





M@ ALL DURING the 
year 1933, my friends . 
told me what a won- > 


derful picture I'd S u 


made in “Lady for = 
2 


a Day.” I was a XS 











cinch, they said, to 
win that year’s 
Academy Award for the best direction. 

This went on to a point where I 
believed it. 1 was so certain of it that 
I reserved a table for 30 of my friends 
for the night of the award. 

Will Rogers was making the awards 
that year, and when the comedian began 
to unfold the paper which .named the 
winner in the directorial field, in a state 
of self-hypnotism I rose from my table 
and started walking toward the stage. 

Then, out of the corner of my eye, I 
saw someone else also walking toward 
the podium. It was Frank Lloyd. He 


had won the award for his direction of 
“Cavalcade.” 
I kept right on walking—directly to 


the nearest men’s room! 


Howard Duff, Actor 
@ purinc World War 
II, when I was with 
Armed Forces Radio 
Service, I had occa- 
sion to be in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a 
short time. 

Walking down 
Pennsylvania Avenue one day, I was 
greeted cordially by a man who asked 
many questions about mutual friends in 
Hollywood. Trying to be as genial as 
possible, I kept trying to remember 
where I might have met the stranger. 
The face was familiar, but that was all. 

Ashamed of my memory in view of 
the friendly attitude of the stranger, I 
felt my way along cautiously and asked 
him the routine questions about the 
family. 

“And what is your father doing now?” 
I asked. 

“Same thing,” said Elliott Roosevelt, 
whom I had met at many gatherings in 
Hollywood. “He's still President.” 














Anne Baxter, Actress 
@ A FEW YEARS ago 

“Don the Beach- 

comber” had a din- 

ner party at his home 

to which I was in- 

vited. Benita and 

Ronald Colman were 

also there and I, 

sitting beside Benita, noticed that Don 
was looking at a long roll of baby 
pictures. 

Trying to be charming, I said: 

“Oh, let me see. Isn't that the dar- 
lingest baby—and Don, what an amazing 
resemblance. It looks just exactly like 
you.” 

To my acute embarrassment, Benita 
said: 

“Really—that is our baby!” 
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Cover Girls’ Reunion 


Pictures by Mead-Maddick 


® sy Now ALL of the young ladies 


opposite should be fairly well 
known to, if not—indeed—well be- 
loved by PaGEANT readers. They 
are all Pacgant cover girls, who 
got together recently for a picnic 
and general chit-chat at La Quinta 
dunes. As you can see on the back 
cover of this issue, they made a 
very bright picture, prettied up as 
they were, in a collection of the 
latest Gantner swim suits—and all. 

The five here are, reading clock- 
wise from Shirlee Tegge (at bot- 
tom with back to camera): Alice 
Kelley (May 50, July ’49), Tracy 
Marsham (May °49), Barbara 
Green (July °50), Dee Turnell 
(November *49). Miss Tegge, who 
is posing for this month’s cover 
above, is a newcomer to PAGEANT. 
Married to Earl Shade, a commer- 
cial pilot with his own business 
(flights for sportsmen to Alaska, 


Mexico and anywhere else), Shir- 
lee appears with Buster Keaton on 
a West Coast television show. 
Some of the girls couldn’t get 
to the party—but they all had ex- 
cellent reasons. They go like this: 
Shirley Johns (April ’50, June ’49) 
—talking contract with a major 
movie producer; Peggy O’Connor 
(June °50)—waiting for a call 
from producer Howard Hughes, 
wouldn’t leave town; Eileen Howe 
(February *50)—working at 20th 
Century-Fox; Joyce Lansing (Jan- 
uary ’50)—getting married at time 
shot was scheduled; Colleen Mc- 
Neill (October °49)—rehearsing 
for a play; Jean Brown (March 
*50), Pamela Vickers (September 
49) and Alice Wallace (August 
’49, April °49)—-were in New York 
at the time, modeling. But they'll 
be back on PacEANT covers. You 
just wait and see. ae 
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Polio poster by Leon Karp for National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
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A top-flight medical reporter has 


written this exclusive report for you. 


Here are the facts about where we 


stand, what we know, what we are 


finding out, about... 


Polio: 


1950 


BY LESTER GRANT 


® «4 GREAT DEAL has been learned 
in recent years about many aspects 
of poliomyelitis, and it is unques- 
tionably true that the patient con- 
tracting the disease today has a 
better chance of pulling through 
safely and of recovering completely 
than the patient in a comparable 
situation 20 years ago. 

The grim facts remain, however, 
that there is no drug with which 
to treat polio effectively, nor is 
there a known vaccine which is 
generally considered safe enough 
to use as a preventive against 
polio. As things stand, polio will 
not be conquered until one of these 
two developments takes place: 

1. The discovery of an effective 
drug to combat the virus. 

2. The purification of a vaccine 


which, without damage to the body, 
will evoke protective antibodies to 
combat the virus when it strikes— 
as in the case of smallpox, for in- 
stance, which has been virtually 
wiped out in modern society by the 
use of vaccine. 

A report on poliomyelitis must 
focus on answers to these ques- 
tions, then: 

{How much does science 
about the disease? 

{ Where do we stand in our ef- 
forts to improve treatment of the 
disease? 

{| How close are scientists to the 
production of a vaccine against the 
disease ? 

{| How close are they to finding a 
drug that will provide a cure for 


know 


_ the disease? 
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TREATMENT 

The modern treatment of polio 
is based on the early and continu- 
ous use of physical therapy, aided 
finally by whatever help the or- 
thopedic surgeons can give in the 
way of surgery, braces and other 
supportive measures. 

In European nations, physicians 
have for years made use of physi- 
cal therapy in the care of polio 
patients, but in England and Amer- 
ica doctors broke with this concept 
and began relying more and more 
upon strict orthopedic procedures. 
It became the practice to use casts 
and splints early in the disease in 
order to immobilize an affected 
limb with the hope thus of con- 
serving the muscles. Theoretically 
this. was sound, according to Ro- 
land Berg in his book, Polio and 
Its Problems (Lippincott, 1948), 


for a muscle thus prevented from 


moving would not be pulled or 
twisted out of shape .during the 
acute stage of the disease. 


What -the early orthopedists 
overlooked, however, was that 
muscles are living flesh, and pre- 
venting their use by long immobili- 
zation may cause changes which 
limit the range of motion of the 
muscles. Thus when the cast or 
splint was removed the physicians 
often found the muscles so with- 
ered and atrophied that the 
patient was hopelessly crippled and 
deformed. As a result, crippling 
became common in_ infantile 
paralysis and many patients who 
might have recovered completely 
were deformed. 

Today physicians have swung 
back to the earlier viewpoint. This 
has been due, at least in part, to 
the work of Nurse 
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Kenny. She is a_ controversial 
figure in medicine and many doc- 
tors disagree with her basic con- 
cept of the disease. However, 
physical therapy is used today by 
almost all doctors treating infantile 
paralysis patients and treatment 
methods are based either on Sister 
Kenny’s methods or on _ similar 
methods advocated in the past by a 
minority of doctors. 

Basically, there are seven steps 
in the modern treatment of a polio 
patient. The length of each pro- 
cedure varies with the degree of 
involvement and the severity of the 
attack. Dr. Robert L. Bennett, 
Director of Physical Medicine at 
the Georgia Warm Springs Founda- 
tion, says these seven basic steps 
must be integrated in the over- 
all care which has as its ultimate 
goal complete rehabilitation: 

1. The first consideration is the 
saving of the patient’s life. Sup- 
portive medical care and expert 
nursing are of prime importance in 
the early stage. 

2. The second phase of treat- 
ment is to relieve pain and release 
tightness. Application of moist heat 
such as hot packs can speed up the 
recovery and sedatives also may 
help, but there is no simple for- 
mula to cover all cases. 

3. Coordination of muscle ac- 
tion and increased strength and 
endurance. The doctor and physi- 
cal therapist train the patient to 
use every available muscle as effi- 
ciently as possible. Springs, weights, 
pulleys and the buoyancy of water 
are devices used to increase the 
strength of weakened muscles. 

4. Increasing functional activity. 
The object is to get the patient to 
make a greater use of whatever 





capacity he has. The use of proper 
supports, such as braces and 
crutches, is suitable in getting the 
patient to do a little bit more and 
to use fully his returning muscle 
strength and coordination. 

5. Evaluation. The doctor adds 
up what the patient can do in a 
normal environment. Up to this 
point science has done as much as 
possible through muscle re-educa- 
tion and graduated activity. 

6. Returning home. The patient- 
continues special exercises and re- 
turns from time to time for further 
evaluation and prescribed treat- 
ments. Recovery can go on for 
years, not because nerve cells con- 
tinue to regenerate, but because 
with guidance the patient learns to 
use more effectively the muscles he 
has left. 

7. Reconstruction and compro- 
mise. Orthopedic surgery has kept 
apace of the general advances in 
medical science and there is much 
more to be offered the severely 
handicapped patient today than 10 
or 20 years ago. Muscle transplants 
can be made, tendons replaced, 
flail joints stabilized, twisted spines 
straightened, on a scale never be- 
fore thought possible. 


POLIO ON THE INCREASE 

It is ironic that two of modern 
society’s proudest achievements—- 
improvement in sanitation and the 
increased speed of transportation— 
may be contributing to what ap- 
pears to be a rising tide of polio- 
myelitis in the United States. 

The incidence of the disease 
would appear to be increasing but 
the reasons for this are exceedingly 
complex or, at best, veiled by 
contradictions. Generalizations are 
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dangerous. Three possibilities, how- 
ever, are the following: 

1. Case finding and diagnosis 
are improved today over 20 years 


ago. This means that investigators 
may be more efficient in recogniz- 


ing the disease. In other words, 
the increase of the disease as shown 
in statistical tables is only an in- 
crease on paper; there was more 
poliomyelitis in the nation 20 years 
ago, or 30 years ago, than the 
record showed. There is general 
agreement among poliomyelitis ex- 
perts that this theory may account 
for some of the increase of the dis- 
ease, but not all of it. 

2. In a world where man hopes 
to fly faster than the speed of 
sound, the: localizing of epidemics 
becomes more and more difficult. 
An outbreak one day in, say, North 
Carolina can lead to an outbreak 
in Los Angeles a few days later. 
The focus of infection is wider be- 
cause the virus, too, can climb on 
an airplane with its host. Polio- 
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myelitis experts are inclined to 
place some weight in this view- 
point, although there is an impor- 
tant qualification: the disease ap- 
parently is spread by close, inti- 
mate, personal contact, such as ex- 
ists normally among the members 
of a household, and it is much less 
likely to be spread by casual con- 
tact. Increased travel, therefore, 
may widen the possible focus of 
infection, but it would appear that 
intimate contact 1s necessary to 
make the infection take hold. 

3. There is an accepted principle 
in medicine that man can build a 
resistance to certain diseases by be- 
ing exposed to these diseases in 
mild form. One hundred years 


ago the German pathologist, Vir- 
chow, observed that on autopsy 90 
per cent of his cases showed evi- 
dence of tubercular infection, sug- 


gesting that tuberculosis was much 
more widespread than clinicians 
thought it to be. Actually this 
gave great hope—not recognized 
by scientists until many years later 

that the disease might be con- 


trolled, since nature apparently had 
found a way to do it. 

Roughly speaking, this question 
of immunity provides the princi- 
ple behind vaccination. Man, it 
seems, can acquire a relatively nat- 
ural immunity to a disease in child- 
hood and this so-called immunity 
may last for several years. He ac- 
quires the immunity through ex- 
posure to the disease in such small 
doses that the infection is not pow- 
erful enough to overwhelm him 
but is powerful enough to summon 
bodily defenses to his protection. 
These defenses guard him against 
future infections for a certain num- 
ber of months, or years, or indef- 
initely, depending on the disease. 

In the case of polio, improved 
sanitation is believed to have elim- 
inated many sources of infection. 
It has also, thereby, reduced a per- 
son’s chances of exposure to the 
virus to a degree that would confer 
a natural immunity. By this line 
of reasoning, more persons are 
growing up today with relatively 
less natural immunity to the disease. 


Polio, rather than decreasing, has taken 
increasingly greater toll over the years. Last 
three years accounted for almost as many 
cases as entire 15-year period between 
1920 and 1935. Chart below shows pattern 


of increase since then. 
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There is some interesting evi- 
dence which might be considered 
support for this theory. For ex- 
ample, where sanitation is not up 
to American standards, such as in 
the Oriental countries, there is rela- 
tively less infantile paralysis than 
in the United States. Americans 
going to the Orient, moreover, seem 
to be less resistant to the disease 
than the natives, suggesting not 
only that the virus of the disease is 
present but also that the people 
who have lived with it have ac- 
quired a degree of immunity to it. 


INCIDENCE AND SPREAD 

Poliomyelitis is a disease of some 
consequence in modern society, but 
compared to some other diseases, 
such as cancer and heart disease, 
it ranks well down the list of Amer- 
ican ailments. 

Last year’s epidemic—believed to 
be the worst in the nation’s history 

accounted for some 45,000 clin- 
ical cases, perhaps 8 to 10 per 
cent of them deaths, but at the 
same time almost 200,000 persons 
died of cancer. 

It is a rather consoling thought 
that in even the most severe epi- 
demic years, the chances of devel- 
oping poliomyelitis in recognizable 
form are only | in 3,000; of suffering 
residual paralysis only 1 in 6,000, 
and of becoming severely paralyzed 
or dying only 1 in 12,000. 

Even such statistics as these are 
open to question because the diag- 
nosis of poliomyelitis has not yet 
been placed on a completely scien- 
tific basis. A recent and presum- 
ably important finding, for exam- 
ple, confuses rather than clarifies 
the picture. Scientists at Yale Uni- 
versity have described a new virus 
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which causes a disease closely re- 
sembling poliomyelitis in its non- 
paralyzing form. The finding con- 
firms a discovery made originally 
at the New York State Department 
of Health laboratories in Albany, 
and suggests that many persons 
stricken in last year’s epidemic 
were, in fact, suffering not from 
poliomyelitis but a different—and 
more benign—disease. The new 
virus, known as the Coxsackie virus, 
appears to inflict no permanent 
injury. 

This polio-like virus, therefore, 
becomes the fourth virus to be as- 
sociated with the disease, for pre- 
viously scientists had proved the 
existence of three such agents which 
cause a disease generally classifiable 
as true poliomyelitis. 

It is generally agreed today that 
the transmission of poliomyelitis 
occurs mainly through prolonged, 
intimate contact with either a clin- 
ical case or a so-called healthy 
carrier. For every clinical case of 
poliomyelitis, there may be 200 or 
so sub-clinical cases—cases which 
show no gross manifestations of the 
disease. 

Studies have shown that in a 
family where there is an actual 
case of the disease, 70 per cent of 
the brothers and sisters, on the av- 
erage, harbor the virus in the 
gastro-intestinal tract without clin- 
ical symptoms. The odds are that 
one or both parents will have the 
virus similarly in their bodies, and 
among the less immediate family 
members 30 per cent will carry it. 

Thus around one case there ap- 
pears to be spread out a significant 
number of carriers. This does not 
mean that the carriers will neces- 
sarily infect persons with whom 
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they come in contact, but it is a 
very good reason for maintaining 
personal cleanliness, which can help 
minimize this possibility, especially 
during an outbreak of the disease. 
There is evidence that healthy 
carriers harbor the virus for as long 
as six to eight weeks after the out- 
break of the disease in a family, 
and other studies indicate that this 
state can exist for three months. 
Roland Berg reports that the late 
Dr. Simon Flexner, former head of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, collected washings 
from the noses and throats of the 
parents of a stricken child, took 
the specimens into the laboratory 
and injected them into monkeys. 
In a few days the animals became 
ill, developed paralysis and shortly 
were dead of the disease. The ex- 
periment was made 40 years ago 
and it not only was one of the early 


pieces of evidence that polio is 
caused by a virus but it also proved 
that healthy persons without signs 
or symptoms of the disease could 
carry the virus in their bodies. 


NATURE OF THE DISEASE 

The word poliomyelitis derives 
from the Greek words “polio,” 
meaning gray, and “myelos,” mean- 
ing marrow. Actually, this means 
that the disease is an inflammation 
of the gray matter of the spinal 
cord. In truth, the disease causes 
damage to the nerve cells in many 
parts of the brain and spinal cord. 

The virus of poliomyelitis con- 
tains protein and has a special lik- 
ing for cells of the spinal cord 
known as anterior horn cells. 

These cells in the spinal cord 
govern muscles and once the cells 
are destroyed, the muscles become 
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useless and atrophy. Therefore, de- 
pending on where polio strikes in 
the body and the extent to which 
it strikes, the disease may cause 
temporary or permanent paralysis 
of the limbs or the muscles of 
breathing, again depending on 
whether the cells are destroyed or 
transiently damaged. 

Or the disease may strike in one 
of the lower brain centers, where 
respiration and circulation are reg- 
ulated, and cause death in a rela- 
tively short time. This form of the 
disease is known as bulbar polio- 
myelitis, a deadly infection that 
attacks the so-called “bulb,” which 
contains the nerve centers con- 
trolling such vital functions as 
respiration and circulation. 

A number of diseases are caused 
by the substance known as a virus, 
among them rabies, yellow fever, 
smallpox, measles and _ chicken 
pox. In each case, including polio- 
myelitis, the virus is extremely 
small, so small that it is question- 
able whether it can be seen under 
microscopes of the highest power 
(although some scientists claim to 
have seen viruses with an electron 
microscope ) . 

True viruses are so small that if 
you were to line up end toend about 
25 million of them, they would 
extend only one inch. This makes a 
virus much smaller than a bacte- 
rium and poses some formidable 
problems in the management of 
virus infections. But the smallness 
of the virus is not really the tough 
problem. There are other features 
of greater significance. 

For example, the virus is so in- 
timately associated with the single 
living cell—which is the corner- 
stone of life—that the life processes 
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of the virus and of the cell are al- 
most impossible to separate. The 
virus gets into the cell and uses 
the cell’s machinery to perpetuate 
itself. It is a free rider on the cell, 
so to speak, a parasite on the cell, 
robbing the cell of essential nu- 
trients and eventually causing ir- 
reparable damage to the cell. 

In contrast, bacteria, such as the 
pneumococcus which causes pneu- 
monia, can live alone . . . and like 
it. They can be grown in synthetic 
media and can multiply indepen- 
dently of the cell. Just feed them 
things they like to eat, and they 
will thrive. The next smallest 
group of organisms below the’ bac- 
teria are the rickettsiae (which 


cause typhus fever, among other 
things) and then come the so-called 
large viruses. 

As one goes down this scale one 
finds that each group of agents 


requires a further phase of cellular 
activity in order to multiply. Fi- 
nally, when one gets down to the 
small, or true, viruses, one finds an 
organism which must have an en- 
tire cell—which must function 
within a living cell—in order to 
complete its own life cycle. 

The virus hangs onto the cell, 
or gets inside the cell, taking over 
or disrupting some necessary cell 
function and ultimately killing the 
cell; Apparently both virus and 
cell need the same materials to 
live and in the tug-of-war between 
the two, the virus wins. 

The need of the virus for the 
cell complicates the problem of 
finding a drug to fight virus infec- 
tions. The drug must be subtle 
enough to differentiate between the 
virus and the cell. The scientist 
has some ideas about the nature of 
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viruses before they enter a cell, and 
after they leave the cell, but the 
crucial relationship of virus and 
cell, inside the cell, is cloaked in a 
veil of darkness. 

In the case of bacteria, the micro- 
organism and the host are clearly 
two distinct entities, each with its 
own vital processes. When peni- 
cillin is used to fight, say, strepto- 
coccus, the drug combats the micro- 
organism but does not affect the 
host cells. 

It is conceivable that ultimately 
drugs will be found to combat virus 
infections. There are indications 
that some of the newer drugs may 
be effective against a wide range 
of infective agents below bacteria 
but there is no substantial evidence 
that true viruses, or small viruses, 
so-called, have been brought onto 
the firing line within range of re- 
cent antibiotic discoveries. 

The possibilities are rather dim 
at this time of finding an effective 
way of managing polio after symp- 
toms have appeared, because nerve 
damage is well underway by then. 

Polio researchers think it more 
conceivable that a drug may be 
found to combat the disease during 
the incubation period; that is, after 
the virus has invaded the body and 
before symptoms appear. 

In any event, recent researches at 
the Harvard Medical School, at 
the Universities of California, 
Southern California, Utah, Kansas, 
Pittsburgh and Johns Hopkins indi- 
cate that science may be closing in 
on polio. 


SEARCH FOR A VACCINE 


One of the ways medical science 
controls smallpox (which, like 
poliomyelitis, is a virus infection) is 
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to vaccinate children against the 
disease. The vaccination builds up 
an immunity to the disease by 
infecting the child with a very mild 
case of the disease which causes his 
system to produce substances, 
known as antibodies, against small- 
pox, and these antibodies fight off 
the invading virus. In vaccinating 
against smallpox, however, the doc- 
tor does not use smallpox virus; 
he uses cowpox virus. Cowpox is 
the bovine equivalent of human 
smallpox, and by using the cowpox 
virus it is possible to protect against 
smallpox. 

But polio is a natural disease of 
man and apparently of no other 
species in the animal kingdom. 
There is no disease in animals 
which could do for polio in humans 
what cowpox does for smallpox in 
humans. This is one strike on the 
experimenter at the outset, raising 
certain doubts as to whether a polio 
vaccine developed by animal ex- 
perimentation could be useful in 
protecting humans. 

The disease can be produced 
artificially by infecting such ani- 
mals as the monkey, mouse and cot- 
ton rat, but can the results of ani- 
mal experiments be translated into 
human use if the disease is not a 
natural one for animals? 

There is a hopeful note here, for 
vellow fever is also a natural disease 
of man only and there is a vaccine 
against yellow fever. The scientists 
got it by adapting the yellow fever 
virus of man to another animal. 
The French passed the virus into 
the mouse; the Americans grew it 
in embryonated, or fertile, chick 
eggs. In this adaptation to other 
forms, the virus changed in some 
way—it mutated, the scientists say 
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—so that, remarkably, it could no 
longer infect man but it could 
stimulate protective agents in him. 

The virus, in other words, is 
taken from man, is passed into an- 
other animal, a vaccine is prepared, 
and the vaccine is used to protect 
man. Although it sounds simple, 
this procedure is exceedingly com- 
plicated and in polio, in particular, 
the complications are manifold. Yet 
there has been some progress in this 
direction. 

At Johns Hopkins, for example, 
scientists at the March of Dimes- 
supported Polio Research Center 
have been able to work out the 
mechanics of immunity in the mon- 
key, and now they realize that as 
far as immunity goes polio is similar 
to other infectious diseases. The 
work was done by Drs. Kenneth 
Maxcy, Howard Howe, Isabel 
Morgan and David Bodian. They 
have been able to produce a safe 
vaccine which immunizes labora- 
tory animals against two of the 
three known types of polio virus. 

The researchers at Johns Hop- 
kins work on the theory that the 
virus is composed of two parts: 
one part causes the infection, the 
other part evokes antibodies which 
provide immunity. The problem, 
then, is to destroy the infectious 
part of the virus, yet not injure its 
antibody-inducing component, thus 
making the vaccine that contains it 
both safe and effective. 

At Johns Hopkins the doctors 
have used a chemical called for- 
malin, which seems to accomplish 
this, but there is evidence that al- 
though the chemical makes the 
vaccine safe, it does injure to a 
certain extent the antibody-induc- 
ing mechanism of the virus. So 
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some of this greatly desirable qual- 
ity is being sacrificed for safety, and 
what the workers are now seeking 
is another agent or method of rid- 
ding the virus—and hence the 
vaccine—of its infectivity and yet 
retaining its full antibody-inducing 
properties. 

Not only monkeys, but mice and 
cotton rats, too, have been protect- 
ed with polio vaccine. At Michael 
Reese Research Foundation in Chi- 
cago, for example, Drs. Sidney O. 
Levinson and Franz Oppenheim 
have prepared a safe vaccine for 
mice by irradiating the virus with 
ultraviolet light. Such irradiation 
seems to render the vaccine safe 
by inactivating the infectious com- 
ponents of the virus. 


THREE POLIO VIRUSES 


There are several different viruses 
capable of causing the disease— 
at least three types and perhaps 
more—and if one were to get a 
vaccine to protect against one type 
alone, it would not protect against 
the others. 

It is important, therefore, to find 
out how many different kinds of 
polio viruses there are, for any 
effective vaccine must be what the 
scientist calls polyvalent; that is, it 
must protect against all types and 
to the extent that it does not, we 
remain prey to infection. 

Much light has been shed on this 
question as the result of recent 
work which has shown that there 
are at least three types of polio 
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virus, in addition to the polio-like 
Coxsackie virus. In one of the three 
main types, researchers have placed 
20 different strains of the virus; in 
a second group, four different 
strains, and in the third group, one 
strain. A vaccine for any one group 
will be effective against any strain 
in the group, but will not be effec- 
tive against a strain in any other 
group. The work has been done at 
five universities—Southern Califor- 
nia, Utah, Kansas, Pittsburgh and 
Johns Hopkins. 

If it should be shown ultimately 
that there are only three main 
groups of polio virus the problem 
would be to get a vaccine with ele- 
ments in it which offer protection 
against all three viruses. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that eventually 
this could be done, or even that it 
might be possible to get a poly- 
valent vaccine against a half-dozen 
types of virus. 

But if the number should turn 
out to be 20, or 50—if, in other 
words, there are 20 or 50 or more 
viruses capable of causing polio— 
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then the difficulties would be great, 
if not unsurmountable. It may not 
be easy, if at all possible, to make 
a polyvalent vaccine with such a 
wide spectrum of antibody-induc- 
ing activity. 

Even here, however, there is a 
possible hopeful note. If there 
should turn out to be many differ- 
ent types of polio virus, it is still 
possible that perhaps only three or 
four different groups cause most 
of the disease. 


A PURE VIRUS 

One of the major problems in 
poliomyelitis research is to get a 
pure polio virus in large supply in 
the laboratory. An impure virus— 
one contaminated by some foreign 
protein—might, when used as a 
vaccine, produce a damaging effect 
in the body of the person taking 
the vaccine. 

To get a pure virus is very 
difficult. The virus itself is partially 
protein in nature—that is, the virus 
is composed, in part, of certain 
arrangements of carbon, oxygen, 


The following figures are estimates based on national averages 
of what an epidemic of infantile paralysis might mean to a locale 
with a population of 200,000. It must be remembered that polio- 
myelitis epidemics vary greatly from place to place in the severity of 
the infection and in the number and ages of the individuals affected. 
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hydrogen and nitrogen which, with 
other characteristics, classify it as 
protein. The brain and nerve cells 
on which the virus feeds are rich in 
protein. It is difficult to separate 
the virus from the protein of the 
brain and nerve when one is work- 
ing with experimental material to 
extract a pure virus. 

Yet if one produces a virus con- 
taminated by brain protein, and 
then develops from this virus a 
vaccine against poliomyelitis, one 
runs the risk, on administering the 
vaccine, of damaging brain tissue. 
This is a possibility because the 
brain protein which has contami- 
nated the vaccine may act as a “for- 
eign” agent (giving an allergic re- 
action) in the body of the person 
who takes the vaccine. Simply 
stated, the injected brain tissue 
might cause damage to the treated 
person’s brain. 

It has been possible to grow the 
polio virus in brain tissue in the 
test tube but until recently attempts 
to grow the virus free of neural, or 
nerve, tissue have met consistently 
with failure. Recent research of Dr. 
John F. Enders and two of his col- 
leagues, Drs. Thomas Weller and 
Frederick Robbins, of the Harvard 
Medical School, offers hope, how- 
ever, in this direction. 

Dr. Enders made a nutrient solu- 
tion in which he placed bits of hu- 
man skin and muscle or intestines 
so that the polio virus would have 
living cells in which to develop. 
The solution was composed of ox 
blood and certain salts, such as- so- 
dium chloride (common _ table 
salt), in order to nourish the tissue 
cells so as to keep them alive. He. 
added two drugs, .penicillin and 
streptomycin, to destroy any bac- 
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teria and keep the culture sterile. 
Into this witch’s brew he introduced 
poliomyelitis virus taken from in- 
fected animals. 

The virus grows at such a rate 
that by the 14th day the experi- 
menter can harvest 5,000 times the 
amount of virus he started with. 
And this virus, presumably, is free 
of contaminating brain and nerve 
protein. This experiment has been 
brought to a successful completion 
with one of the three types of polio 
virus and there are good indica- 
tions that it may be successful with 
a second of the three types. 

If so, the work may be a major 
step on the road to a vaccine and 
the next big problem will be to de- 
vise some means to get the virus 
in great quantity. It is possible that 
by utilizing this discovery, a method 
may be found to grow the virus in 
embryonated chick eggs. This prob- 
ably cannot be achieved in a single 
step experiment, but by modifica- 
tions of the test tube experiment 
the virus may gradually be weaned 
away from growing in human cells. 

Should such efforts succeed, it is 
conceivable that the virus might 
mutate, or change in such a way 

as in the case of the yellow fever 

virus) as to make it not infective 
for humans, yet able to stimulate 
protective antibodies in humans. 

The point, in brief, is that for the 
first time it now appears possible 
to produce a large supply of virus 
for vaccine purposes, virus which 
is free of contamination by nerve 
protein. 

It is a fair guess that a vaccine 
made from such a virus would not 
show the brain-destroying proper- 
ties of the virus grown in nerve tis- 
sue, and it is possible that such a 
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vaccine, certain other 


provided 


conditions are met, would protect a 
human being against poliomyelitis. 


THE IMMUNITY PROBLEM 

A major difficulty in poliomyelitis 
is trying to determine who is im- 
murie.to the disease and who is not. 

Most persons, apparently, are im- 
mune. How they acquired this 
immunity is not known exactly, 
although it is assumed that they 
were exposed to minimal doses of 
the virus of the disease when young 
and thus were able to build up pro- 
tection against infection. There is 
evidence that approximately 80 per 
cent of the-people in America have 
become infected with one or more 
of the viruses of poliomyelitis by 
the time they have reached 15 years 
of age. Of those infected, only a 
small percentage develop clinical 
poliomyelitis; and of them only 
about one-half develop paralysis. 

Interestingly, the amount of 
paralytic poliomyelitis in a nation 
might very well be inversely pro- 
portional to the number of persons 
who are infected with the virus at 
an early age, and who continue to 
become infected more or less fre- 
quently thereafter. In other words, 
the more infection, the less para- 
lytic polio, lending support to the 
concept that frequent contact with 
the virus from infancy through 
adulthood may be a blessing rather 
than a danger. 

Infection with the virus of polio- 
myelitis is a rather frequent experi- 
ence and common to persons of all 
races and countries. This is attested 
to not only by the frequency of 
isolations of the virus from the ex- 
creta of human beings, but more 
especially by the almost universal 
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presence of specific antibodies in 
their blodds. It is known that these 
antibodies develop as a consequence 
of an infection with the virus and, 
inasmuch as these antibodies are 
capable of neutralizing the virus, 
their presence denotes a measure of 
resistance to the disease. 

The human offspring at the mo- 
ment of birth possesses essentially 
the same concentration of these 
antibodies as is present in the blood 
of the mother. But, like most things 
acquired through no effort, the pas- 
sively acquired antibodies of the 
infant diminish rapidly in concen- 
tration and are lost entirely within 
the first six months to two years 
of life, if the infant is not infected 
with the virus during this period 
of time. If, on the other hand, the 
infant is infected with the virus 
during the early months of exist- 
ence, he usually responds by pro- 
ducing more antibodies without de- 
veloping a recognizable infection. 

It was believed formerly that 
active immunity to poliomyelitis, as 
evidenced by the presence of anti- 
bodies in the blood developed by 
the individual as a consequence of 
an infection with the virus, was of 
considerable if not lifelong dura- 
tion. This may not be so. The 
actual duration of such immunity 
is not known. There is some evi- 
dence to indicate that it is relatively 
fleeting, and other evidence to indi- 
cate that it is of some duration. 

All this raises a practical ques- 
tion: granted that most persons are 
immune (since relatively few come 
down with the disease, even in epi- 
demics), the question arises as to 
how one can determine, before an 
epidemic starts, who will be afflicted 
with the disease and who will not. 





‘POLIO COMES YOUR WAY 


1—Keep children with their own friends. Keep them away from people they 


have not been with right along, especially in close daily living. Many people 
have polio infection without showing signs of sickness. Without knowing 
it, they can pass the infection on to others. 


2—Try not to get over-tired by work, hard play or travel. j¢ you already have 


the polio infection in your body, being very tired may bring on serious polio. 
3—Keep from getting chilled. pon bathe or swim too long in cold water. 
Take off wet clothes at once. Chilling can lessen your body's protection 
against polio. 
4—Keep clean. wash hands carefully before eating and always after using 


the toilet. Hands may carry polio infection into the body through the 
mouth. Also keep food clean and covered. 


5—Watch for early signs of sickness. pojio starts in different ways—with 


headache, sore throat, upset stomach, sore muscles or fever. Persons coming 
down with polio may also feel nervous, cross or dizzy. They may have trouble 


in swallowing or breathing. Often there is a stiff neck and back. 


6—Call your doctor at once. 


Until he comes, keep the patient quiet and in 


bed, away from others. Your doctor will tell you what to do. Usually polio 
patients are cared for in hospitals but some with light attacks can be cared 


for at home. 


This is difficult, if not impossible, 
for there is no simple test for polio- 
myelitis immunity equivalent to the 
Schick test for diphtheria, for ex- 
ample. In the Schick test, a small 
amount of toxin is injected under 
the skin. If a red weal appears, it 
means that the host has no anti- 
bodies against the disease. If there 
is no red weal, it indicates that the 
host does have a resistance to the 
disease. 

Recent work by Dr. Eugene 
Roberts, at the George William 
Hooper Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of California, indicates that 
scientists may have started to sepa- 


rate the tangled threads of this 
problem. 

Dr. Roberts is developing what 
he calls a flocculation test, a test 
tube method of identifying the 
virus. 

There are a number of accepted 
methods to identify and classify 
polio viruses, but they are laborious, 
expensive and _ time - consuming. 
They are based on animal tests 
(monkeys cost about $35 each) be- 
cause the test for a virus is its 
action in an animal. There is no 
practical way to see a virus, so the 
scientist must work from indirect 
evidence. He takes material from 
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one animal and injects it into an- 
other animal. If the second animal 
comes down with symptoms similar 
to those of the first animal, the 
scientist assumes he isolated the 
virus which caused the disease in 
the first animal. ; 

If there were a simple test tube 
means of identifying the virus, a 
great deal of time and expense 
could be saved. One could make 
certain tests in the laboratory to 
determine immunity. Dr. Roberts is 
trying to meet this problem, by 
building the virus particles up to a 
larger mass, so that a test tube reac- 
tion can be seen. In other words, he 
puts elevator shoes on the virus. He 
does this with a chemical known as 
protamine sulfate. The virus coats 
the chemical and the virus-prota- 
mine combination becomes the re- 
acting agent, rather than the virus 
alone, for what is known as a floc- 
culation test. It may enable a scien- 
tist to use the serum of infected 
animals, in the test tube, as a check 
on the type of virus involved in an 
epidemic, rather than using the 
more expensive and time-consum- 
ing methods of challenging various 
animals with various types of virus. 

It’s too early to draw conclusions, 
but with further development, the 
flocculation test may open the way 
to an earlier solution of such prob- 
lems as determining the number of 
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different viruses capable of causing 
polio and of answering the question 
as to how many viruses are impli- 
cated in a given epidemic. 


THE END OF POLIO 

In any event, the flocculation test 
and other recent developments dis- 
cussed in this article have given 
scientists new hope that a vaccine 
and a simple method for determin- 
ing virus types lie on the horizon. 

The search for a drug against the 
disease has to now yielded no prac- 
tical weapon, but the search for a 
vaccine seems to be overcoming ob- 
stacles, one by one. 

So among polio researchers, there 
is a growing conviction that the 
next generation of Americans will 
not be subjected to terrifying sum- 
mer epidemics of the disease, epi- 
demics which strike relatively few 
persons in the community but which 
leave tragic consequences. 

For even if no drug against the 
disease is found, with a vaccine 
polio might be knocked as dead as 
smallpox in this nation. In fact, 
man’s conquest of virus infections 
has been along the lines of preven- 
tion, not cure. The prevention of 
polio, therefore, commands consid- 
erable attention and considerable 
expense. Among the researchers, 
there is little doubt that the objec- 
tive will be reached some dav. @ & 





@ AN AMERICAN visiting in London was told that the only way to get 


service in restaurants, hotels and theaters was to tip generously. 


One 


evening he went to one of the theaters on the Strand. 

An usher escorted the American to a good seat, but since the lights 
were out, the American thought he could get by with a tip of two 
American pennies. The usher flicked on a cigarette lighter, glanced at 
the coins, and then whispered, “The butler is the murderer.” 
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